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VIII.—How the Figure Chart Forecasted Reading's Spectacular Move. 


lines. I have found that as there are 


the first few weeks of 1910, the 

movements of Reading afforded 

a splendid opportunity for study 
of the figure chart. 

We reproduce this chart record here- 
with ; every student will find it valuable. 
And while we have it before us, we may 
as well examine its most interesting 
points. 

Our first impression is that the forma- 
tions are generally either horizontal or 
oblique. Horizontal formations, espe- 
cially where one or more lines of figures 
are solid, denote resistance, accumula- 
tion or distribution. The oblique forma- 
tions indicate the trend. 

Many chart students draw oblique 
lines from the first important top and 
bottom to and beyond the next, the the- 
ory being that when these diagonal lines 
begin to form, a definite trend is indi- 
cated, and that this trend will continue 
in the same direction so long as the fig- 
ures do not break materially outside the 


D ties the latter part of 1909 and 


many exceptions to this rule, it is not 
always a safe one to follow. However, 
the drawing of these lines does give one 
certain ideas, which may or may not be 
valuable. Perhaps we shall discuss this 
later on. 

The first four or five vertical groups 
of figures in this Reading chart show 
that the price was forced up to 172 and 
could not overcome that figure after 
making a second try. Then began the 
formation of a horizontal line at 171. 
On the third or fourth attempt to push 
the stock above 172, it became obvious 
that the resistance above that figure was 
exceedingly strong, and that heavy dis- 
tribution was taking place between 169 
and 172. 

Manipulators do not distribute stocks 
unless they have reason to believe they 
can subsequently cover their shorts or 
buy back their longs at very much lower 
prices. Large operators cannot turn in 
the stock market within a few’ points. 
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They need ten or twenty point swings, 
and at the top and bottom of these 
swings the stock must be worked back 
and forth over the distributing or ac- 
cumulating territory, so that the com- 
plete line can be unloaded or picked up 
without exciting undue attention. It 
takes considerable time to do this. 

At the point of distribution, in order 
to catch both kinds of people, viz., those 
who buy on bulges, and those who buy 
only on reactions, plenty of bulges and 
reactions are brought about until the 
manipulators have unloaded all the stock 
that the market will stand. It is this 
sort of work that shows clearly on the 
figure chart, and this is exactly what was 
being done with Reading at the time in- 
dicated above. 

The first real indication of the decline 
was when Reading, after making 171 
on the figure chart ten times, failed to 
touch 172, and broke through to a new 
low level, making it possible to record 
168 on the figure chart. Even at this 
early stage of the decline the downward 
trend was apparent owing to the diag- 
onal formation. Subsequent transactions 
emphasized it. 

There was some resistance around 
166, but this was soon overcome and 
the stock plunged on down to 161. A 
line then began to form at 162, but this 
was broken through to 159. Then fol- 
lowed a rally to 163. From that figure 
there was a vertical decline to 156, and 
at this level the real accumulation began. 

Note what a solid row of figures is 
formed on the 156 and 157 lines, with 
occasional breaks through to 155, and in 
one instance to 154. There was quite a 
rally from this low figure, however, the 
stock being carried up to 161 again, fol- 
lowed by another decline to 156, after 
which new lines began to form at 158- 
150. 
On the next drive the stock is again 
supported at 156, which is a higher sup- 
porting level than the 154-155 extremes, 
and after twice pounding down to the 
156 line, there is a quick spurt up to 
161. Here we find resistance again, but 
the moment the price touches 162 we 
are given a signal that the stock is no 
longer to be held down and to anyone 
who bought, while the accumulation was 
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going on, 161 is an invitation to buy 
more. 

The next important point of resist- 
ance is 165-166, but this does not hold 
very long. After touching 169, and re- 
acting twice to 168, the stock rises to its 
former top, 172. 

The reaction to 168 which immediately 
occurs 1s the first reaction of more than 
two points since the stock left 156, and 
the working back and forth between 168 
and 171 forms the long lines at 169-170, 
and gives evidence that whatever stock 
was accumulated by large operators at 
the 156 level is being fed out at the high 
level. 

It is a well known fact that last De- 
cember there was a very large outside 
long interest in Reading around 170. 
Note also that the dividend was increased 
to 6 per cent., just about this time, a fur- 
ther warning that these were top figures, 
as insiders and large outside operators 
generally unload when dividends are in- 
creased. 

It was a recognized fact in Wall Street 
that the majority of outsiders who were 
long of Reading around 170, liquidated 
their holdings on the way down to the 
156 level. One important commission 
house sold in one day, when Reading 
was at this point, about 90,000 shares of 
various long stocks for customers who 
had bought at the top of the boom. 

\s soon as outsiders had thrown over 
their long stocks, they jumped in on the 
short side of Reading. It seemed as if 
everyone in the Street was short of 
Reading below 160, and the consequences 
were bound to be disastrous. 

On the way up to 172 the shorts 
would cover.and put the stock out again, 
fighting every inch of the advance, but 
at 172 they had practically all covered. 
| cannot remember a time when the 
outside public was so badly whipsawed 
in a stock as in the Reading campaign 
which I have described. 


THE FIVE POINT FIGURE CHART 


In order to get a broad view of the 
movements of a stock, the figure chart 
should be constructed in a somewhat 


different way. If we disregard all the 


movements of a stock which are less 
than five points on the full figures, and 
build a chart on the lines described in a 
previous chapter, we get what might be 
called a concentrated view of the long 
swing movements. 

For example, on October 1, 1909, 
Reading stood at 170. It declined to 
161 on the full figures. If it had de- 
clined only to 166 and then rallied to 
169 or 170, no notice would have been 
taken of this swing, because the stock 
did not touch 165, but as it did decline to 
165 and then proceeded down to 161, it 
gave us the basis for a five point figure 
chart movement. 

We give herewith this five point figure 
chart of Reading from October 1, 1909, 
to May 2, 1910. Points of accumula- 
tion and distribution are shown very 
clearly. 
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Five Point Figure Chart of Reading 
Oct. 1, 1909, to May 2, 1910. 


The most striking feature of the chart 
is the heavy distribution which took 
place beginning with the last time the 
stock touched 172. Here we have a 
series of lower tops and lower bottoms, 
the whole formation having the appear- 
ance of a hornet’s nest hanging from a 
drooping limb. At almost any stage of 
this distributive process one could have 
predicted what would eventually happen, 
viz., a “running” decline in Reading, 
which on May 3 touched 154. 





Why Bonds Are Declining 


The Connection Between Extravagance and the Falling off in the De- 
mand for High Grade Bonds. 


By ROGER W. BABSON. 


HOUGHTLESS spending is the 
great curse of the day. Almost 
every nation, state, city, corpora- 
tion, firm and individual is to- 

day spending more than it ought on un- 
productive things. 

The nations of the world are build- 
ing battleships at a rate which is almost 
beyond comprehension, and yet in a few 
years these will-all be obsolete. States 
and cities are borrowing and spending 
apparently without the least concern as 
to the effect of these expenditures on 
future taxpayers; corporations and 
firms are so ruthlessly running into debt 
that the calling of the loans of an aver- 
age country bank would cause 60 per 
cent. of its customers to go into bank- 
ruptcy, if they could not borrow else- 
where. 

But however bad these things are, 
they do not begin to have such far 
reaching results as the petty extrava- 
gances of the individual. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the people of this country 
are to-day spending one-third of their 
money in purely unproductive and 
wasteful ways and thereby bringing on 
high prices and other disasters. If they 
would save this money and invest it in 
productive enterprises better and health- 
ier conditions for everybody would re- 
sult. When one considers what huge 
sums are spent on harmful pleasures— 
excessive smoking and drinking, ex- 
travagant millinery, theatres, travel, un- 
natural hotel life, jewelry, and a host 
of other such things, by persons who 
cannot afford it, is there any wonder 
that there is no greater demand for 
bonds? 

I am not referring to the extrava- 
gances of the rich, as they are buying 
securities to-day; but rather to the use- 


less expenditures of the average man 
making from $1,500 to $3,500 a year. 
Many of these men are now saving 
nothing—and perhaps borrowing—when 
they might be buying one or more bonds 
every year. These are the men who are 
buying automobiles and other luxuries 
in a way which—unless the craze is 
stopped—will be in danger of throwing 
this country into a period of severe 
business depression. 

Now some may say: “Am IJ not circu- 
lating the money better and is not the 
country as a whole more prosperous if 
I purchase an auto instead of a bond?” 
My answer is: “Most assuredly NO.” 
The money is bound to circulate just 
the same whether you buy au auto, or a 
bond, or deposit the money in the bank; 
but this isn’t the point. The great eco- 
nomic difference lies in the fact that 
when one buys an auto the money is 
used to pay men to make an unproduc- 
tive machine, and in a few years there 
is nothing to show for this labor; but 
when one buys a bond, the money is 
used to develop a productive enterprise, 
such as water-power, an irrigation ditch 
or a railroad, which will be a source of 
wealth to future generations: 

I mention automobiles especially be- 
cause of all things I believe they are 
the one most apparent factor causing the 
present decline in bonds. Of course, 
considering all the people, intemper- 
ance is probably the greatest curse; but 
the class chiefly affected by intemper- 
ance would not be especially good pros- 
pects for bond salesmen. The men, 
however, who buy autos should buy 
bonds, 4nd of the $400,000,000 which 
this year will be spent on autos and 
their accessories at least $350,000,000 is 
being spent by men who cannot afford 
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it and who should invest the money in 
good securities. 

These figures refer simply to one 
year’s output of machines and not to 
the manufacturing plants. Certainly 
there must be fully as much more in- 
vested each year in new plants, making 
a total for 1910 of about $700,000,000 
of new money spent on the automobile 
business. 

When one considers that this is above 
the average total transactions in bonds 
for an entire year on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the importance of the 
matter is very evident. 

But this is not all; automobiles are 
only one item. When one analyzes and 
summarizes all the unproductive and 
unnecessary expenditures of the aver- 
age man, the total is something stupen- 
dous. If only a fractional part could 
be devoted to the purchase of bonds, in- 
vestment bankers would be amazed at 
the great increase in business confront- 
ing them. Moreover, as money received 
from the sale of securities is used by 


the corporations for developing their 
business, thereby producing more goods 
at less money, our exports would rap- 
idly increase and we would enter a 
period of true prosperity. 

Now, how can this be brought about? 
I know of but one way, namely, by a 


campaign of education. To-day it is 
the fad to spend money on useless and 
unproductive things. Why should it 
not be the fad to save money and in- 
vest it intelligently in legitimate enter- 
prises? We need to wage a campaign 
on intelligent use of money with the 
slogan, “Invest money instead of spend- 
ing it.” We should look up to men 
who save rather than to men who spend. 
We should condemn those who are liv- 


ing beyond their means and exalt those 
who refuse to follow the crowd. 

In short, why not institute a cam- 
paign to form public sentiment in favor 
of saving and investing? All bankers 
and all manufacturers engaged in the 
production of necessities could well af- 
ford to aid in such work. Our govern- 
ment might solve its tariff and tax prob- 
lems by aiding also. “Economy Clubs” 
could be formed in each community, 
every member pledging himself to re- 
duce his unproductive expenditures and 
to invest the money (not hoard it in 
banks) in some legitimate industry 
which would directly or indirectly in- 
crease our exports. These clubs might 
have classes in applied economics, and 
popular lectures during the winter sea- 
son on important fundamental questions 
affecting the community in which the 
club is located. 

These are but one or two ways. Time 
would devise many other ways to ac- 
complish the desired results. What we 
need now, immediately, is to recognize 
the difficulty and each to begin in his 
own home and in his own way and ap- 
ply the remedy. And just as rapidly as 
people begin to reduce their useless ex- 
penditures, they will be sure to increase 
their investing, and this in turn will in- 
crease the demand for securities and 
enable manufacturers to readily obtain 
all needed money, which in turn will 
reduce the price of commodities, in- 
crease our exports and bring about a 
period of true prosperity. On the other 
hand, as long as things continue as at 
present, bonds and similar investments 
will continue to decline until there is a 
forced readjustment caused either by 
a few years of intense depression or by 
another great panic. 





The English Rubber Boom 


Causes and Probable Limit of this Remarkable Speculation. 


tion is an illustration of the 

psychological element in specu- 

lation which leads men to buy 
or sell, not because they believe that a 
stock is below or above its intrinsic 
value, but because they think others will 
buy or sell. 

Suppose 1,000 persons are trading in 
a stock and each one is saying to him- 
self: “Probably this stock is not worth 
half what it is selling for. So far as I 
know it may not be worth anything at 
all. But these 999 fools around me have 
all gone crazy over this stock and they 
are going to put it higher. The thing 
for me to do is to follow the crowd.” 
It is easy to see that curious results are 
likely to follow. 

This is the psychology of the crowd. 
If a pack of hounds are all running and 
baying together, each dog runs faster 
and farther, because he sees and hears 
the other dogs around him. The human 
species has not yet reached the point in 
its evolution where it is superior to this 
sympathetic influence. 


Sa English rubber share specula- 


THE TULIP MANIA AND THE SOUTH SEA 
BUBBLE. 


The most remarkable example of the 
heights to which prices may be carried 
in this way is found in the famous tulip 
craze in Holland in 1634-36. New and 
beautiful varieties of the tulip were in- 
troduced and it was believed that the de- 
mand would be far greater than the sup- 
ply. A furious speculation in them 
arose. Single bulbs sold as high as 
$5.200; ownership in single bulbs was di- 
vided into shares like a corporation; 
bulbs were sold before their existence. 
and were extensively sold short by those 
who possessed none. Of some varieties 
far more were sold than there were in 
the world. Paper fortunes were made 
over night and a large part of the popu- 
lation went temporarily crazy over 


tulips. Of course the collapse brought 
ruin to thousands of speculators. 

Another instance is found in the 
“South Sea Bubble.” The South Sea 
Company was an English corporation 
which had been granted certain trading 
moncpolies along the South American 
coast. The shares were first offered 
April 7, 1720, at the rate of £300 for 
each £100 of capital stock. They were 
greatly oversubscribed and in a few days 
advanced to £340. 

Smollett’s History of England says: 
“The infatuation prevailed till the 8th 
day of September, when the stock be- 
gan to fall. Then did some of the ad- 
venturers awake from their delirium. 
The number of the sellers daily in- 
creased. On the 29th day of the month, 
the stock had sunk to £150. Several 
eminent goldsmiths and bankers, who 
had lent great sums upon it, were 
obliged to stop payment and abscond. 
The ebb of this portentous tide was so 
violent that it bore down everything in 
its way, and an infinite number of fam- 
ilies were overwhelmed with ruin. Pub- 
lic credit sustained a terrible shock; the 
nation was thrown into a dangerous fer- 
ment; and nothing was heard but the 
ravings of grief, disappointment and de- 
spair.” 

These historical examples occurred 
at a time when banking facilities were 
slight and insecure and the science of in- 
vestment, as practised to-day, was un- 
known. Also the level of public intelli- 
gence was much lower than at present 
A repetition of such incidents under 
modern conditions would doubtless be 
impossible. 


BASIS OF THE RUBBER BOOM. 


The speculation in rubber shares has 
a reasonable foundation in the great in- 
crease in the demand for rubber within 
the last few years, chiefly for use in au- 


tomobile tires. It is reckoned that a mo- 
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tor car wears out two sets of tires each 
season on the average and the output of 
new machines has been enormous. 

The result has been large profits for 
the rubber companies already estab- 
lished. Hence new flotations have been 
eagerly absorbed and the prices of their 
shares rapidly advanced. The conditions 
which have encouraged this speculation 
have been catalogued as follows: 

“(1.) An extraordinary increase in 
the new demands for rubber. 

“(2.) Slow growth of the new sup- 
ply, which requires six or seven years 
to amount to anything. 

“(3.) A sensational jump in rubber 
prices at the tri-weekly sales. Since 
1908, the quotation for Para rubber. 
which rules the market, has quadrupled 
itself, having run up from 2s. 9d. to 12s. 
10d. per pound. 

“(4.) Huge profits of the older rub- 
ber companies, which, having been light- 
ly capitalized, and well managed, show 
relatively large dividends. 

“(5.) Opportune appearance of rub- 
ber shares on the Stock Exchange when 
regular markets were dull and a new 
ciass of business was very welcome to 
dealers. 

“(6.) Extensive outside connections, 
provincial and foreign. London alone has 
two rubber markets—the Stock Ex- 
change and Mincing Lane. In the prov- 
inces, there are half a dozen, with all 
of which a large shunting business is 
carried on. To these have lately been 
added four more active markets on the 
Continent—namely, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and Berlin. 

_“(7.) The great facilities now en- 
joyed for international operations. 
French, German, and Dutch speculators 
can operate in London as easily and 
almost as quickly as if they lived in 
Drapers’ Gardens or Old Broad Street. 

“(8.) These influences have of late 
been greatly intensified by rumors of a 
corner in rubber. Such rumors were 
the more credible as the stocks in Eu- 
rope are always small and should not 
require a large amount of capital to 
buy them up. But that is assuming they 
could be got hold of and locked up, 
which is doubtful.” 

The valley of the Amazon contributes 


over half the world’s supply of rubber, 
and tropical Africa nearly one-third. 
This is practically all “wild” rubber. 
Within a few years, however, the high 
prices have encouraged the growth of 
cultivated rubber plantations, especially 
in the Federated Malay States, India, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. 

The genuine basis for the high prices 
of rubber shares is shown by the great 
success of important rubber companies 
formed five or six years ago: 


Par Market 
Value Value 
(Shil- (Shil- 1908-9. 
lings). lings). 


Anglo-Malay .... 23 30% 
Burkit-Rajah .... 250 55 
Cicely 36 50 
Linggi 42 60 
eee 40 45 
ON ee 50 75 
Vallambrosa 36 80 


Company. Div. 


HOW WILL THE BOOM END? 


The London Economist thus describes 
the recent rubber market: 

“From all parts of the country poured 
in orders to buy, buy, buy. A broker’s 
office early this week was no place for 
the casual caller, and jobbers thought 
themselves happy if they got so much 
as a sandwich between ten in the morn- 
ing and five at night. The market it- 
self was sheer bedlam. Brokers over 
and over again abandoned the attempt 
to deal, and wrote down their orders 
for jobbers to execute. The jobbers, 
making money at the rate of one to five 
pounds per minute, drove frantically 
into the crowd, which was radiating 
heat like a furnace, and made prices 
gaily in shares of which they scarcely 
knew the name.” 

Nearly all these purchases have been 
for cash. The Stock Exchange has 
steadily refused to contango rubber 
shares and the joint stock banks have 
for the most part refused to accept rub- 
ber shares as collateral. This has kept 
the boom, generally speaking, on a cash 
basis, and will probably prevent any 
serious disaster. 

Another important feature is the wide 
distribution of the shares. They are of 
low par value and in many cases have 
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been taken right off the market by small 
investors scattered throughout the 
United Kingdom and in foreign coun- 
tries. This puts the market in a strong 
technical position as compared with 
trading on margins. 

Eventually the increase in the pro- 
duction of rubber will bring the price 
back to normal figures and the shares of 
the rubber companies will decline ac- 
cordingly, but this will be a matter of 
years. The London Statist estimates 
the future output of rubber as shown 
in the table herewith. 

It will be seen, therefore, that unless 
some substitute for rubber is discovered, 
high prices seem to be assured for some 


years to come; and so far nothing has 
been invented which can take the place 
of the natural rubber. 

It is probable that the boom will end 
in an oversupply, not of rubber, but of 
rubber shares. The hundreds of com- 
panies organized are of all kinds— 
good, bad and indifferent—and the 
general public has shown but little dis- 
crimination in its purchases. Eventu- 
ally the demand for these shares will be 
filled up, and some new fad will catch 
the public fancy. Then will ensue a 
period of adjustment, and the various 
shares will come to be valued more 
closely in accordance with their individ- 
ual merits. 


Estimated Rubber Production. 
(In Long Tons.) 


1910. 

40,000 

(British). £,000 
1,600 
25,000 


Plantation 
Plantation (Indian). 
Rest of the world... 


1QII. 
39,000 
8,000 
2,600 
25,000 


1912. 
39,000 
12,500 

4,200 
27,000 


1913. 
39,000 
17,500 

5,800 
27,000 





72,600 75, 


600 


82,700 &%,300 

















Bird's Eve Views 


Studies of Value Based on a Broad Survey of Conditions 


By G. C. SELDEN 


1X.—The Louisville & Nash ille Railroad System. 


OUISVILLE & NASHVILLE has 

L the enviable distinction of being 

the only important railway system 

in the United States which has de- 

creased its capitalization per mile during 
the past ten years. 

Most of the great roads have issued 
bonds or stock or both to meet their 
growing requirements, to reduce grades, 
straighten their lines, improve their 
bridges, lay heavier rails and in general 
to prepare to handle the greatly in- 
creased volume of business which has 
been offered them. 

Not so the Louisville. When the big 
business of 1905 began to tax the facili- 
ties of that road, as it did those of near- 
ly every other road in the country, 
Louisville met the crisis by applying a 
larger proportion of its gross earnings 
to improvements. During 1903-4-5, 
about 30 per cent. of gross receipts was 
at plied to maintenance; in 1906, 34 per 
cent., and in 1907, 38 per cent. 

Even in 1908 this policy of building 
up the road did not pause, but 35 per 
cent. of gross went to maintenance. 
Louisville was seizing the opportunity 
during a comparatively dull year to pre- 
pare for big business to come. It was 
one of the very few railroads in the 
United States that had an income per- 
mitting it to do this without increasing 
its capitalization per mile. 

\s a result, 1909 found the road in 
shipshape condition, and it was able to 
handle its business smoothly and eco- 
nomically with an expenditure of only 
30 per cent. of gross for maintenance. 
Louisville had taken time by the fore- 
lock; and it was this state of prepared- 


ness which caused the total net income 
per mile to jump from $2,839 in 1908 
to $3,897 in 1909. 

The chart herewith shows at a glance 
two very important facts: 

First, While the mileage of the 
Louisville has risen in 10 years from 
3,007 miles to 4,393, and while the aver- 
age condition of this mileage and of 
the equipment used on it has been great- 
ly improved, yet fixed charges per mile 
have shown an actual decrease. 

Second, The continuous drop in net 
income per mile from 1904 to 1908 
shows the application of earnings to bet- 
terments. In 1909, improvements hav- 
ing caught up with business to be han- 
dled, net income takes a phenomenal 
jump. 

It is this condition which has caused 
earnings on par to mount to 17.8 per 
cent., as shown in the May “Bargain In- 
dicator,” and has permitted the directors 
to raise the dividend rate to 7 per cent. 


LOUISVILLE’S FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH. 


CAUSES OF 


Productiveness of territory, able man- 
agement, maintenance of fair rates and 
absence of destructive competition, may 
be assigned as the principal reasons for 
this extraordinary showing. . 

The Louisville system may be briefly 
described as connecting Chicago, St 
Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati with 
Memphis, Knoxville, Nashville, Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mobile 
and Pensacola. The Louisville and the 
Illinois Central are the two main high- 
ways leading from the northern part of 
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the Great Central Basin and the Great 
Lakes to the cities of the Central South 
and the Gulf Coast. 

The population of the territory cov- 
ered by the directly operated lines of 
this system has increased about 45 per 
cent. during the last ten years. The 
prosperity of some of these Southern 
cities, such as Memphis, Knoxville, Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta during 1906-7 was 
almost of the boom variety. If there is 
left any benighted Northerner who 
thinks of these citi¢s as sleepy Southern 
towns, he should wake up and hear the 
band play. 

Agriculture also has taken a new 
lease of life in the South. Tennessee 
has a greater variety of vegetation than 
any other state in the Union and both 
Kentucky and Tennessee are splendid 
farming states. -Northern Alabama is a 
storehouse of valuable minerals. As 
every one knows, iron can be produced 
there more cheaply than anywhere else 
in the world, because the coal and the 
iron ore lie side by side. Southern Ala- 
bama, though very fertile, is in the 
“black belt” and produces chiefly cotton 
and corn ; but along the Gulf Coast truck 
farming and fruit growing are beginning 
to flourish. 

Neither competition nor public opinion 
has forced down rates in this Southern 
territory to the same extent as north of 
the Ohio River. Consequently the 
Louisville has received as a rule excel- 
lent remuneration for its services. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


There can be no doubt that the Gulf 
ports, and through them all the produc- 
ers of the South and of the Mississippi 
Valley, are in line for rapid growth in 
the not distant future. 

The Tehuantepec Railroad has already 
shortened the distance between Atlantic 
ports and San Francisco. Honolulu, 
Japan and .China 1,000 miles, as com- 
pared with the route via Panama. The 
business of the Tehuantepec road has in- 
creased 100 per cent. in the last two 
years. The Panama Canal will be ready 
for use within a few years and a great 
increase in commerce between the Gulf 
ports and the Pacific Coast of both 
North and South America must result. 


A growing traffic across the Gulf with 
Mexican and Central American ports is 
also a certainty. Mexico in particular is 
being rapidly Americanized. Our invest- 
ments there are estimated at $1,250,000,- 
000. Says a recent writer: 

“In a journey from El Paso to Mex- 
ico City one sees more Americans than 
Mexicans in the class of men active in 
projects for the development of Mex- 
ico. In fact, almost all the present and 
contemplated undertakings are noted as 
being done by Americans, with Ameri- 
can money. This situation is emphasized 
in the capital, where American banks are 
more frequent than Mexican. There 
also you talk over American telephones, 
you ride in American automobiles, you 
get your meat from an American 
slaughter house, you buy your shoes 
from an American factory and -your 
steel from American structural works, 
you read an American paper in the 
morning and another in the evening, you 
get your meals at a tremendously hand- 
some and large American club, you ride 
in an American trolley car, the city is 
lighted by an American electric company, 
and American capital is doing the work 
on a new water system. You travel in 
American railway coaches on American 
built railways, paying for your accom- 
modations money which is largely made 
from bullion taken from American- 
owned mines.” 


Trade between the United States and 
South America has doubled in ten years 
in spite of the fact that our great pros- 
perity at home has prevented manufac- 
turers from actively cultivating foreign 
trade. That any important reaction in 
trade at home would result in a rapid 
increase in exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles, no one can doubt who has studied 
the situation. With most factories it 
has of late been a question of getting 
the capital and facilities for supplying 
the urgent home demand—they have 
not been in a position to cater to for- 
eign requirements. Newspaper writers 
scold our manufacturers for not making 
goods adapted to foreign peculiarities, 
without seeming to realize that the rea- 
son the manufacturer does not do this 
is that he can sell more goods at home 
than he can make. 
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This must prove a temporary condi- 
tion. The United States is filling up. It 
is even possible that our next great era 
of expanding trade may be based largely 
upon exports of manufactured goods. 
South America is the natural field for 
American manufacturers and to get 
their goods to that market, many of 
them will use the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and its Gulf ports. Direct com- 
merce with Europe via Pensacola and 
Mobile is also a growing factor. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
is controlled jointly by the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Southern Railway, 
while the Louisville and the Atlantic 
Coast Line are joint lessees of the 
Georgia Railroad, comprising a system 
of about 600 miles. 

A new low-grade cut-off has recently 
been constructed between Knoxville 


and Atlantic, from Etowah to Carters- 
ville, which makes this route an impor- 
tant freight line to the Southeast. From 
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A COMPLEX SYSTEM. 


The Louisville is a part of a com- 
plex system of roads. It is controlled 
by the Atlantic Coast Line, which owns 
a trifle over 50 per cent. of its stock. 
The Louisville, in turn, controls the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and 
the Louisville, Henderson & St Louis. 


Montgomery to New Orleans the 
Louisville & Nashville forms a part of 
the favorite route from Washington and 
the great Northeastern cities to New 
Orleans. 

The varied traffic of this system gives 
its earnings unusual stability, as is 
shown by the fact that its gross earn- 
ings per mile in 1909 were practically 
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the same as in 1908 and in 1906. The 
Louisville is not a “coaler,” yet coal is 
probably the largest item of its freight. 
Iron and steel, lumber, general merchan- 


ceptionally well managed, and has excel- 
lent prospects for future development. 
High and low prices and dividends paid 
for ten years are given herewith: 


High Low 
155% 148% 
15542 141% 
159034 143% 
162% 121 
874 
85% 
136% 


dise, grain and tobacco form important 
parts of its traffic. Cotton is a rela- 
tively small factor. Louisville’s traffic 
density is more than double that of the 
Southern Railway, but is slightly under 
that of the Illinois Central. 

The minority stock of the Louisville 
& Nashville must be considered especial- 
ly attractive to the investor, if purchased 134% 
at reasonable prices and in a period IOI 
when fundamental conditions are sound. 95 
The road has shown a steady and solid 102% 
growth in earning capacity. It is very 76 
conservatively capitalized, has been ex- 


Div. 
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* Includes 1 per cent. extra in stock. 


The Weathercock. 


There's a type on the Street of the seeker for gold, 

Who one day blows hot, and the next one blows cold; 

You can never be sure if he’s bull or he’s bear,— 

That he is a lamb, you can count on for fair. 

To his broker’s each morning he comes down at nine, 

To see how quotations in London incline; 

Next, he reads every scrap of the gossip that’s flashed, 

Consisting of news for the most part re-hashed; 

Those self-same old stories, fresh ground from the hopper, 

On Sugar and Steel and the combine on Copper. 

He peruses them all in a manner intent, 

If they gibe with his views he is more than content. 

They are bullish, perchance, then he too is a bull, 

And cheerfully orders stocks bought for a pull. 

He disdains thought of limits, at market he buys 

And then to the ticker impatiently hies; 

He’s already made profits galore—in his mind,— 

A deep-seated failing of men of his kind. 

But quotations go off, that bull tip was a fake, 

And he says in distress, “I have made a mistake.” 

So at figures the lowest he closes the lot, 

And then sells ’em short, savs “They're going to pot.” 

Now, a sure-enough bear, he’s prepared for a slump, 

But just at that moment the list takes a jump. 

It continues to rise, a big loss is in view, 

And he’s at a loss to know just what to do. 

You can put it right down as an absolute fact 

He’s certain to miss it, howe’er he may act. 

With no mind of his own, by each breeze turned around, 

A Weathercock fiddle, for wreck he is bound; 

And it’s merely a question of time with this chap, 

When he and his cash will be wiped off the map. 
—Boston News Bureau. 





The Office Manager 


A Notable Change in the Type of Men Employed in This Position. 
By LEWIS B. HALL, JR. 


URING the past ten years of 
D great speculative activity, there 
has grown up in stock exchange 
houses a distinct class of em- 
ployees whose position is rather unique. 
They are the genus. Office Manager. As 
a class their activities were especially 
noticeable during the period 1900-1906, 
when their influence was felt not only 
in the large speculative wire houses of 
the East, but also, and maybe to a 
greater degree, in the flourishing and 
sometime opulent bucketshop of the 
Middle West. 
The distinguishing features of the Of- 
fice Manager of that period were his 
affability, his clothes, his ever-present 


cigar, and his large commission check 
at the end of the month. He greeted 
his own particular clients as they en- 
tered the broker’s office, told them the 
latest rumors and related choice bits of 
contemporaneous history, these latter 


being in no conceivable way con- 
nected with the stock market. The judg- 
ment he displayed might be very good 
or very had, but it almost always coin- 
cided with a previously expressed opin- 
ion of the customer for whom the trade 
was being made. Of actual conditions 
governing the market at the time, the 
Office Manager, as a rule, knew about 
as much as he had read in the financial 
columns of his favorite morning paper. 
For other news, he was contented with 
whatever chat the telephone boy sent 
over from the Exchange. 

After 3 Pp. m. our hero could usually 
be found up-town in one of the large 
hotels where his friends were much 
taken with his refreshing gossip and his 
elastic expense account. But, taken all 
in all, he was a charming fellow, big- 
hearted, scrupulously honest, whose only 
defect was that he looked too hard for 
the elusive twelve-and-a-half. And yet 
in a sense the blame for this blind chas- 


ing of commissions was not entirely his, 
but should be shared by the house that 
employed him. As long as stock ex- 
change firms were willing to buy cus- 
tomers, plenty of persons in the guise 
of Office Managers could be found to 
act as the go-betweens. 

Since the culmination of the last bull 
market in the latter part of 1906, cer- 
tain firms have learned, through their 
own experience or that of brother mem- 
bers, that the little eighth commission is 
a very small thing and that a mistake in 
the method of getting the business often 
results in the losing of large thousands. 
The policy of doing business with Tom, 
Dick and Harry on their terms instead 
of on business principles has been a 
mistake of method that has broken 
many a supposedly strong house. The 
old-time office manager was a consist- 
ent growth of this mistaken method, but 
his disappearance the last two years has 
been rapid, and thoughtful observers 
have offered the opinion that within a 
comparatively short time he will become 
obsolete 

Not that there will be an entire abol- 
ishment of the position of office man- 
ager, but a different type of man will 
be selected to fill it. Many important 
houses the past two years have come 
to recognize that something different is . 
wanted in their offices; that instead of 
an agreeable, sociable personage to han- 
dle the customers, some one combining 
these qualities with the more enduring 
attributes of an all around well informed 
man is needed. The tendency now in 
practically all firms of standing is to 
employ just such an individual. 

The successful office manager to-day 
is one who is well grounded in the first 
principles of economics and finance. He 
has a fair knowledge of past perform- 
ances of the bond and stock markets, an 
intimate knowledge of present prices, 
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and he is by no means ignorant of the 
state of affairs in the cotton and cereal 
worlds. He is an indefatigable student 
of earnings, past and present, and can 
give sound advice to the inyestor in 
conservative bonds. The state of the 
money market, general business condi- 
tions and all other fundamental factors 
determining stock prices must be closely 
followed so as to give customers the 
benefit of his investigations. 

In a word, the primary requisite of an 
up-to-date Office Manager is to be well 
informed. His ability to get new cus- 
tomers is now a secondary matter. 
Should he have that ability, his firm is 
bound to recognize it, but this ability 
with nothing else is not now generally 
recognized by the best houses. The su- 
perior equipment of the plant is relied 
upon to get new business rather than 
the personal embellishments of any 
member of the force. 

This is a natural change, in view of 
the campaign of financial education and 
enlightenment instituted by the press 
and magazines the past few years. Dur- 
ing this campaign, much has been writ- 


ten that might justly be termed addle- 
pated finance, but the net result has been 
an undoubted advantage to the small 
dealer in stocks and bonds. Most cus- 
tomers want to know these days just 
why they are making a trade. They 
consult the Office Manager regarding 
earnings, density of traffic, maintenance, 
appropriations and future prospects. 
They are not so prone to trade merely 
on somebody’s tip, or because the mar- 
ket looks strong and inviting. The so- 
called public now wants something def- 
inite on which to base transactions. Out- 
siders want facts instead of rumors, and 
statistics instead of tips, and the Office 
Manager has to provide the necessary 
information. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing an 
Office Manager runs against in hand- 
ling customers is the strong propensity 
of the latter to speculate on past or 
present facts instead of on the future. 
The height of success is attained by the 
Office Manager when he can influence 
customers to take the facts he gives them 
and on these facts base their calculations 
of future prices. 


Selling Short 


The Importance of Being Able to See Both Sides of the Market. 


CLIENT went into a brokerage 
house during the decline of the 
last week in April and said to 
the manager: “Here is a list of 

the stocks I am carrying. Please figure 
how far down I am protected with my 
present amount of margin.” 

I do not know anything about this 
man, his stocks, nor the amount of his 
margin, but I do know this: He will go 
broke sooner or later. 


They’re sure to get him. 

People who are carrying stocks at this 
stage of the game, and who are figuring 
“How far down they can carry them,” 
will be found among the victims of the 
next panic if they do not pass away in 
the meantime. 

This man probably bought stocks all 


the way up, and had his biggest load at 


the top. He is probably letting go a few 
shares now and then in order to lighten 
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the load and to enable him to carry some 
of his holdings down to the low point of 
the current decline. His eyes are not yet 
opened to the fact that we are now in a 
bear market, a bear market being one 
which is continually making lower levels. 

In November, 1907, the average price 
of twenty railroad shares was about 82. 
In August, 1909, the same stocks aver- 
aged 134, a rise of 52 points. On the 
day when this trader came into his brok- 
er's office the average price stood at 119, 
representing a decline of 15 points after 
a rise of 52 points. Here he is with a 
load of stocks which already begins to 
worry him, trying to figure out how long 
he will last! 

It is a “cinch” that the “stop order” 
has no place in this man’s financial 
equipment. Assuming that he had big 
profits, he did not know how to protect 
them. He is like a man who thrusts his 
hand into a receptacle just large enough 
to admit it and grabs a big handful of 
what he finds therein. When he tries 
to withdraw his fist it is so. full that he 
can’t pull it out. 

Having declined 15 points on the 
average, the market has reached those 
who protected their stocks 10 or I5 
points, but has not yet punched a hole 
in the armor of those who hang on for 
20, 30 or 40 points. There is a common 
expression among certain Wall Street 
traders. “My stock is margined down 
30 or 40 points and they can’t get me.” 
These are the people whose margins are 
exhausted at the bottom of the big de- 
clines. 

I know of a case where a trader start- 
ed with $2,000 in 1907 and in December, 
1909, he had $15,000 profit. He was a 
hull in a bull market. But the January 
decline took away all his profits in thirty 
days. 

What is the use of working and per- 
spiring for two years piling up profits, 
and then letting them all run away from 
you in a twinkling? There is just as 
much money to be made in a bear market 
as in a bull market. 

As previously expressed in these col- 
umns, a trader who cannot sell short 
should buy only in panics, sell out his 


stock in booms, put the money into a 
trust company, and wait until the next 
panic. By operating in this way he can 
make his living elsewhere, and the net 
profits of his stock market operations 
will take care of him in his old age. 

If one intends to follow the market 
month in and month out, he must, if he 
would gain success, learn to sell short. 
Anyone who says he cannot sell short is 
like a child who is afraid to go into the 
dark. It is absurd for any man of ordi- 
nary inteligence to say that he cannot 
learn to sell short. He can learn any- 
thing. When he says that he cannot 
he means that he is too lazy mentally to 
train himself into the attitude necessary 
for short selling operations. 


The secret in selling short lies in the 
use of a stop order. It is not necessary 
to place the stop at any hard and fast 
point, such as two points away—make it 
three points, five points, anywhere you 
like, so long as there is sufficient protec- 
tion to warrant you against lying awake 
nights. 

The idea of seeing how far you can 
carry a thing down, in other words, how 
big a loss you can take, is a school boy’s 
way of playing the market. 

For the past seventeen years we have 
averaged a panic every two years and 
ten months. This means that those who 
bought stocks in panics have been able to 
sell out within the next year or two at 
50 to 100 per cent. profit on the money 
invested, and had only to wait a few 
months or a year before there was a 
fresh opportunity to buy at panic prices. 
But the people who bought, ‘then in- 
creased their line, then bought more and 
then some, are the ones who have had it 
all taken away from them in the first 
twenty point decline when the bear mar- 
ket started. It has then taken a couple 
of years for them to save up enough 
money to go at it again, or else they have 
been financially dead ever since. 

Learn to sell short. : 

If you can’t sell short and play a bear 
market down as well as a bull market 
up, then you are a lopsided trader. 

Don’t be lopsided. 





The Value of Patience in the 
Stock Market 


A Correspondent Presents Some Interesting Quotations. 


speculation for want of patience to 

wait for the proper opportunity to 

take hold, and for want of patience 
to hold on for the right time to take 
profits than any other reason. 

Speculation is calculated to try one’s 
patience. That is part of the game. The 
“big fellows” win simply because the pa- 
tience of the traders and little fellows 
becomes exhausted. They win when the 
“sponge” goes up. 

Trading too often will “queer” the 
whole scheme of patience—and you lose. 
Listening too much to random gossip will 
upset the patience proposition. Job was 
all right on patience, but he never had 
his tried on market “dope.” 

I know of no better method to im- 
press this on the reader of this article 
than to make some quotations from 
writers who have been long in the Street. 

Henry Clews in his book “Fifty Years 
in Wall Street,” says: “But few gain 
sufficient experience in Wall Street to 
command success until they reach that 
period of life in which one foot is in the 
grave. When this time comes these old 
veterans of the Street usually spend long 
intervals of repose at their comfortable 
homes, and in times of panic, which 
sometimes come oftener than one a year, 
these old fellows will be seen in Wall 
Street hobbling down on their canes to 
the brokers’ offices. 

“Then they’ always buy good stocks. 
Later on they realize. If young men 
had only the patience to watch the 
speculative signs of the times as mani- 
fested in the periodical egress of these 
old prophetic -speculators they would 
make more money. Those who follow 
this method always succeed.” 

On page 234, Vol. V, of Tue TICKER 
magazine is a chart. Reader, get this 


IL is my opinion that more fail in 


chart and study it carefully. You will 
be very forcibly struck with the idea that 
the exercise of patience would have re- 
warded the speculator for the time he 
waited. 

John Moody cites a case which illus- 
trates what patience can accomplish. 

“There is a saying in Wall Street that 
it is dangerous to have one’s nose too 
close to the ticker. In judging the stock 
market and undertaking to forecast the 
course of prices, it is not only dangerous 
to be too close to the ticker, it is disas- 
trous. In order to intelligently judge 
any broad trend, one must have perspec-- 
tive, and the position next to the tape 
affords no perspective whatever. A 
correspondent out in Wyoming, who 
never spent twenty minutes in a broker’s 
office in his life, has recently reported to 
me that in January, 1908, he put $40,- 
000 into the stock market by purchasing 
on a good margin 1,000 shares of Steel 
common and 1,000 shares of Union Pa- 
cific common. This in itself is no un- 
usual thing, but the unusual thing is that 
this man has not yet ( August, 1909) sold 
a share of either the Steel or the Union 
Pacific. Had he been in close touch 
with Wall Street, or had he been receiv- 
ing and accepting advice from brokers’ 
offices curing the past eighteen months, 
the chances are about a million to one 
that he would long ago have sold both 
stocks instead of being in possession of a 
fortune, as is actually the case.” 

The same writer says: 

“There is a large class of semi-specu- 
lative investors who always wait for 
these bargain days.” 

Frank Fayant in a recent magazine 
article says: 

“The conservative investor, with a 
surplus that he can spare for speculation, 
has more than a reasonable chance of 
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making a profit by buying good stocks in 
panic periods and selling them in boom 
times. This may take him to Wall 
Street only once in a year or two, but he 
will make a good deal more money than 
the man who goes there every day.” 

The article, “A Specialist in ]’anics,” 
in Vol. II of THe Ticker magazine, 
continued through three numbers, ought 
to be in every well regulated family, and 
should be thoroughly read and digested 
by every person before venturing into 
speculation. Read it, if you have not 
already; if you have read it, read it 
again. 

Henry Hall, in his book “How Money 


ductions mean sudden riches; to use 
brains instead of charts, and common 
sense instead of tips; in short, to apply 
ditions are always suitable for one of 
to speculative ventures the same degree 
of business foresight and understanding 
as would be employed in any other busi- 
ness, the evils and losses which have 
always been a part of speculative his- 
tory would be diminished, if not elim- 
inated.” 

Roger W. Babson says: “The idea 
that one should invest money as soon as 
it accumulates, is absolutely wrong. The 
most successful investors are those who 
confine their purchases to high grade se- 


Average Prices 41 Stocks, November, 1907, to March, 1908. 


is Made in Security Investments,” says: 
“An investor should seldom be in a hur- 
ry. By waiting a few months or even a 
year, and by proceeding in a perfectly 
cool and matter-of-fact way, he will 
sometimes buy a favorite stock many 
dollars a share cheaper than the price 
ruling-at the moment. Safety of capital 
can only be assured by buying stocks 
when they are cheap and when there is 
a prospect of higher prices for them. 
This cannot be insisted upon too strong- 
ly, * * * and aman who cannot wait 
for a decline has no business to put his 
money into stocks.” 

Thomas Gibson in concluding his book 
“Cycles of Speculations” says: “It is 
submitted in concluding this work that 
if the advice given is heeded, i. ¢., to 
know what you are buying and why; to 
buy only good properties when prices 
are depressed; to exercise patience, and 
provide sufficient capital; to eliminate 
first and forever the idea that correct de- 


curities and devote their attention to de- 
termining when to buy, when to sell and 
when to remain out of the market. Con- 
these fhree courses.” 

How many ask themselves these three 
questions before venturing? 

In Vol. II of THe Ticker magazine, 
page 23, is an article, “The Value of 
Patience,” by Thos. Gibson. A chart ac- 
companies this article. Mr. Gibson says: 
“Tt will be observed that the unfortu- 
nate individual who bought at the top in 
December or January and held his posi- 
tion made money; that the man who 
bought at the bottom in November and 
sold at the bottom in February also 
made money, and that the man who 
bought at the beginning and sold at the 
end of the period made money. The 
opportunities during this five month per- 
iod were good. There is no getting away 
from that. The whole matter hinges on 
the use of intelligent methods. But I 
can put my finger on dozens of in- 
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stances where speculators have lost 
money on purchases in this period. The 
whole trouble lies in the everlasting get- 
rich-quick idea which induces a man to 
do something every day or every week.” 


THE TICKER 


I may well close these quotations with 
the remark of Jay Gould: “The first re- 
quirement of success in Wall Street is 
Patience ; the second, Patience ; the third, 
Patience. 





Experiences 


the stock market I am always ex- 

pecting twice as much, which 

seems to remove me from the cir- 
cle of the “panic specialists.” 

In looking backward and trying to find 
an explanation, perhaps my experience 
justifies my expectations. Some years 
ago I used to read occasional magazine 
articles about Wall Street, the tenor of 
which was generally that the stock mar- 
ket is “one big skin game.” I used to 
see skulls and cross bones decorating 
pictures of tickers, and men jumping 
off of bridges, and others shooting them- 
sélves. If I remember rightly, these pic- 
tures were spread over the newspapers 
only after protracted declines; I never 
see such warnings any more, now that 
the market is up. 

It was not until the summer of 1907 
that I seriously thought of buying a 
stock. Having decided to try it, and 
being afraid to buy on margin, and also 
not having strong confidence in any par- 
ticular issue, I bought a variety of stocks 
in small lots, selections being made with 
the assistance of a friend whose judg- 
ment I thought would be good. My first 
purchase was made July 30, 1907, and 
August 2d and 3d I concluded my pur- 
chases. 

You will see by the dates named that 
I got in just in time for the big show, 
and in three weeks’ time I had the most 
positive proof that Wall Street is the 
worst kind of a shell game, seemingly. 
I didn’t sell out, however. The market 
rallied to a point where I was not far 
from even. By the end of October I 
found one-third of my capital wiped out. 
Still I didn’t sell out, although I felt like 
doing so, but held on, and in about a year 


fy “ine s time there is a reaction in 
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was able to liquidate at good profits, 
though I had not expected to do so. 

In January, 1909, I thought I would 
make another try, this time on margin, 
and bought Steel Common at 53, aver- 
aged at 51, 49 and 47, and sold the lot at 
44 in February. (After this experience 
I wouldn’t “average” a trade if gold 
bricks went with each certificate. ) 

This was enough to last a good long 
time. In the meanwhile I got acquainted 
with your magazine, and in December, 
1909, thought I would try again, being 
especially obliged for your suggestion to 
use stop orders. 

I bought ten shares at first. This 
stock didn’t move, so I bought ten more 
of another stock; this didn’t move, and 
I bought ten shares of another stock: 
none of these moved, then I added ten 
of another, hoping at least one of them 
would go up. I kept this up until I had 
in all roo full shares, bought 10 at a 
time, all different stocks, except Penn- 
sylvania, which I bought at 135, 136 
and 137. Everything I had was sold 
on stop orders early in the January 
decline, the average loss being two 
points. The 30 Pennsylvania I sold at 
134. 

These 100 shares were carried against 
about $700, or seven points protection. 
The broker said he did not care how 
small the margin was if the stocks were 
stopped and he was protected. While it 
cannot be said that I got wiped out, yet 
the account was materially weakened in 
being cut from $700 to about $500. 

After the January decline culminated 
T did not buy back anything I had sold, 
though I could have done so from eight 
to fifteen points lower, nor have I done 
anything in the market since I got out. 
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Now that the market has had a steady 
rise of over a month, I feel like buying 
something, but I don’t intend to do so. 

You will note that I have entered the 
market three times, each time as near the 
top as one could hope to get in, and only 
a few days or weeks before a most se- 
vere decline. The first time I attribute 
to hard luck.—D. E. 

You apparently began to trade before 
you knew the first principles of the busi- 
ness, and your campaigns were based on 
“thinks,” impulse, etc. You averaged 
too close. Steel common had risen from 
23, and your purchases should have been 
distributed between the high point made 
since the panic, and the low point of the 
panic. You should have figured on Steel 
receding approximately half way. 

For instance, if 59 was the high point, 
it represented a rise of 36 points from 
23; dividing your 36 by 2, you have 18 
points, which the stock should have re- 
acted from the high point. If you had 
divided your purchases into as many 
lots as your capital would stand and 
made these purchases on a scale down to 


41, paying for them outright, you would 
have made a lot of money. We do not 
generally approve of averaging, but if 
you are bound to average, better do it 
in this way. 





Even with your limited experience, 
you can realize that it is absurd to buy 
a stock because your first purchase has 
not moved. Again, 100 shares of stock 
on $700 total margin is overtrading, even 
though you are protected by a two point 
stop order. You might better use 15, 25 
or 40 points than seven points; distrib- 
uting your purchases among various 
stocks does not make things any better. 
A stop order enables you to limit your 
loss, and in a great many cases to replace 
your purchases at a lower price. 

We should say that none of your 
losses were due to hard luck; all of them 
were due to ignorance. You could not 
go into any other business and make a 
success of it without knowing the prin- 
ciples, so why attempt further specula- 
tion until you know more about it? 

Why do you always buy stocks? There 
are two sides to the market, and if you 
intend to speculate, you may as well get 
the benefit of the declines as well as the 
advances. However, if you intend al- 
ways to operate on the bull side your 
purchases should be made in panics, or 
during the big breaks which occur sev- 
eral times during the year. Careful at- 
tention to the long Trend Chart, as 
shown in our March issue, will keep you 
from getting in at the wrong stage 





A Fortune 
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Stop 


Order Plan. 


Method by Which a Prominent Operator Has Accumulated Several Millions. 


to make money on the bear 
side and keep it”? asked a 
client of a well-known stock broker. 

“Yes,” replied the broker, “I have 
known two or three who were not only 
highly successful on the bear side, but 
who had the ability to retain what they 
made and to use their profits as a basis 
for increased operations on the bull side. 

“Of course, every one knows that Mr. 
Cammack made a great deal of money 
on the bear side and that Mr. Keene was 
also a successful bear operator at times. 
I do not think, however, that Mr. Keene 
can be classed with Mr. Cammack, as 
most of Mr. Keene’s money was made 
on the bull side of the market. 

“One very successful bear operation 
of Mr. Keene’s was in Jersey Central at 
the time stock was selling around IIo. 
Armed with certain authentic informa- 
tion and a few hundred shares on the 
short side, he increased his line, using 
his profits as additional margin until, as 
the stock continued to recede, he was 
short many thousands of shares. The 
stock declined to the neighborhood of 
70, at which point he covered with a 
profit of over $1,000,000. His original 
capital on this deal was less than $50,000. 

“The principal individual whom I had 
in mind when I started to answer your 
question is a well known broker on the 
New York Stock Exchange, who got his 
start on the short side of Atchison. He 
put out his original line in the 80’s and 


“H you ever known anyone 


pyramided all the way down to $10 a 
share. 

“He made it an invariable rule never 
to take more than two points loss on any 
transaction. He reasoned that any one 
who bought a stock at par on a ten point 
margin would be better off if he sold out 
at a decline of two points, on the ground 
that the impetus which carried the stock 
down two points would ordinarily be 
sufficient to produce a still further de- 
cline. If the stock was sold out at 98 
and repurchased at 95, the trade was in 
a very much better position with his re- 
maining $800 than if he had held on 
throughout the break. 

“At any rate, this stop order plan was 
the foundation of his fortune, the bulk 
of which was made on the short’ side. 
His initial operations were, of course, 
in very small amounts, but he gradually 
began to trade in larger quantities, and 
eventually was able to swing lines of five 
or ten thousand shares. 

“His principle of limiting all losses to 
two points he carried out to the letter, 
no matter how many shares he had on 
hand, nor whether he was long or short. 
1 have reason to believe that to-day he 
is worth three or four million dollars, 
practically all of which was made on this 
idea. He did not put his stop orders on 
the floor, but would always watch the 
market and as soon as the stock reached 
the price where he had a two point loss 
he would close out at the market.” 





The Bargain Indicator 


Declines in Net Earnings on Important Roads 


NOTE.—Except where otherwise noted, 
keeping the 


tweive latest months available, thus 


computed for the 


earnings are herein 
up-to-date. Addi- 


table constantly 


tions and betterments are included in the earnings as given, wherever they are so reported 
as to be distinguishable from ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested 
in the improvement of the property are usually of more value to the stockholders in the 


long run than if they had been distributed as dividends. 


Such additions and betterments 


out of current earnings increase the equity of the stockholders and therefore render the 


stock more valuable. 


As this magazine is mailed to subscribers two or three days before it appears on 
the news-stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indicator. 


Railroads. 


AILROAD earnings are gradually be 

R coming somewhat uneven—‘spotty,” as 

the newspaper writers delight to say. 

Generally speaking, the difficulty is 

that wages, cost of materials and op- 

erating expenses of every kind are increasing 

more rapidly than gross earnings. On certain 

roads, however, there are special reasons for 
a falling off in net earnings. 

Atchison labors under the common difficulty 
of a big increase in operating expenses, whica 
were reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with good maintenance during the compara- 
tively dull business of 1908 and early in 1909. 

Kansas City Southern and Rock Island, 
operating in much the same territory as the 
Atchison, are naturally experiencing the same 
difficulty. 

Chicago & Alton seems to have suffered es- 
pecially from a shortage of cars, having been 
unable, according to the statemert of the of- 
ficers of the road, to handle all the business 
offered it, because of lack of equipment. What- 
ever the reasor, its earnings have shown a 
steady and somewhat inexplicable decline for 
some time past. 

Northern Pacific has perhaps suffered 
somewhat from the competition of the new 
Puget Sound division of the St. Paul, as weil 
as from increased operating expenses. 

The old St. Paul system shows a decrease in 
net earnings, but this is made up by the Puget 
Sound line, on which operating expenses are 
light aes track and equipmert are new. 

Reading has suffered from dulness in the 
coal trade as a result of an unusually warm 
spring, and from the decrease in the activity 
of the steel business. 

On the other hand, many roads show con- 
tinued heavy ircreases, as, for example, Bai- 
timore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, Erie, 
Pennsylvani2, Wabash and Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

Detroit United mairtains its position at the 
head of the list because the price of its stock 
is depressed by the uncertainties of the fran- 


The three-cent fare agitation 
from purchasing the 


situation. 
investors 


chise 
discourages 
stock. 

scledo, St. Louis & Western stands third, 
but its position is to a certain extent fictitious, 
because the Alton dividends are included in 
its income and Alton is not earning its divi- 
dends at the present time. This is doubtless 
one of the principal reasons why the price of 
the stock is so low. 

Duluth, Scuth Shore & Atlantic preferred 
shows a small amount earned on the stock for 
the first time in some years. 


Industrials. 


The most conspicuous change is the drop in 
U. S. Steel common from first position to 
twelfth. lLhis is of course dué to the re- 
cent quarierly report, which showed a con- 
siderable decline in net earnings. Such fluc- 
tuatiors are natural in the steel business and 
may not be especially significant. 

American Beet Sugar shows slightly better 
earnings than last year, in the 1910 report, just 
issued. 

The annual report of Bethlehem Steel 
brings its preferred stock up to fifteenth po- 
sition with earnings of 10.1 per cent. on the 
price of 52. 

General Electric rises from thirty-second 
place in the May “Bargain Indicator” to six- 
teenth place in June, as a result of its report 
for the year 1909. Earnings of 15 per cent. on 
par constitute a very favorable showing for 
this company. Its hold upon the electric busi- 
ness of the country is so strong that 149 does 
not seem like a high price for the stock under 
favorable financial conditions. 

International Steam Pump, according to 
figures recently made public for the year 1909, 
earned 3.9 per cent. on par. 

The excellent earnings of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph continue. The fact that 
this corporation makes public its earnings 
from month to morth enables us to keep close 
track of them. Earnings on par are now 
about 10.5 per cent., and the company is in 
a very strong position, 








THE BARGAI 


TABLE SHOWING WHICH STOCKS 


RAILROADS 


PRESENT EARNING POWER AS COMPARED WITH,;MARKET PRICE 


Approximate ; . " 
aie earnings Price Earnings 
Position. on par. May 12, "10. on price. 


Detroit United ° 19.1 
16.5 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg common. . . . 
Toledo, St. Louss & Western common.. = ¥ 16.0 
Louisville & Nashville ° ee 12.4 
Colorado & Southern common 12.1 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. common 11.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio 11.3 
Union Pacific common 10.8 
Norfolk & Western common 

Wabash preferred 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis common 
Delaware, Lackawanna & estern 

Southern Pacific common 

Kansas City Southern common 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Reading common 

Denver & Rio Grande common 

Atchison common 

Canadian Pacific 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Baltimore & Ohio common 

Great Northern preferred 

Delaware & Hudson 

Erie commen 

Pennsylvania Lines 

Chicago & Alton common 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis common 
Southern Railway common 

Twin City Rapid Transit common 

Northern Pacific common 

Illinois Central 

Chicago & Northwestern common 

New York Central 

New York, Ontario & Western 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas common 

Missouri Pacific 

Wisconsin Central common 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul common 
Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred 

Rock Island Company common 

St. Louis Southwestern common 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic preferred 
Wabash common 

Texas and Pacific 

Minneapolis & St. Louis common 

Iowa Central preferr 

Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit: 

Erie second preferred 

St. Louis & San Francisco second preferred 

Erie first 4: -—y 

puilwey preferred 
Southwestern preferred 

Rock Wend Company preferred...... ibbesesevsiedeenie . 

(a) Includes income from Alton divs. (b) Pref. and com. share equally after com. receives 5%. (c) On 
increased cap. stock. (d) Includes betterments on subsidiary companies. (e) After deducting pref. divs. 
(f) aetna earnings Puget Sound Ext. (g) Based on 6 mos. earnings. (h) Figured on $100,000,000 stock— 
$50,000,000 new stock becomes full paid June 20, 1911. 
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INDICATOR 


THE BEST PURCHASES NOW 
INDUSTRIALS, &. 


BASED ON LATEST OFFICIAL REPORTS 


Approximate = 
earnings Price Earnings 
Date of . on par. May 12, "10. on price. 


Dec. $1, Pressed Steel Car common 7.7 19.7 
Mar. 31, American Beet Sugar common 19.2 
July 31, American Linseed preferred 16.5 
June 30, American Agricultural Chemical common. 16.3 
Dec. 31, Central Leather Common 15.0 
Dec. $31, American Woolen common 14.4 
Dec. 31, International Harvester common 14.0 
Dec. 31, Railway Steel Spring common 13,5 
Jan. 31, United States Realty & Improvement 12.6 

Pacific Coast common 12.6 
May 31, Virginia-Carolina Chemical common 12.2 
Mar. 31, United States Steel common 12.1 
Jan. $31, Union Bag and Paper preferred 11.0 
Nov. 30, National Enameling & Stamping common. . 10.9 
Dec. Pethlehem Steel preferred 10.1 
Dec. General Electric 
Dec. American Can preferred 
Nov. ‘ Sloss-Sheffield common 
Oct. American Smelting & Refining common... 
Dec. International Steam Pump common 
Dec. People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Dec. . North American 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Mar. . Western Union 
June Distillers Securities 
Jan. ‘ National Biscuit common................. 
Dec. Republic Iron & Steel common 
Dec. National Lead common 
Nov. United States Rubber common 
Feb. ‘ Corn Products preferred 
Jan. American Steel Foundries 

Tennessee Copper (par $25) 

International Paper preferred 

Consolidated Gas 

Mackay common 

Amalgamated Cop 

American var & Foundry common 

American Locomotive preferred 

New York Air Brake 

American Sugar Refinin 

Pittsburg Coal preferre 

Utah Copper (par $10) 

Allis-Chalmers preferred 

United States Cast Iron Pipe preferred... 

Union Bag & Paper common 

American Can common 

International Paper common 

American Linseed common 

Corn Products common 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. com. 

: Bethlehem Steel common 

June American Locomotive common.......... oe 
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Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit: 
1 June 80, 1909 American Hide & Leather preferred (c)10.8 33 82.7 
2 Aug. 31, 1909 American Malt Corporation preferred (c) 6.2 36 17.2 
(a) Based on quarterly earnings. (b) Based on +> earnings. (c) Divs. in arrears. (d) Based on 
6 mos. earnings. (e) Based on 8 mos. earnings. (f) On increased capital stock. 











Record of a Patient Investor 


Profits of 17 Per Cent. Yearly —Suggestions for Getting Still Better 
Results. 


DITOR of Tue Ticker: 

I enclose a statement of my deal 
ings hoping you will find time to ex- 
amine it and tell me wherein I might 

have improved my methods.—G, P. M. 

The figures show, first, that you have pa- 
tience and sufficient courage to buy on de- 
clines and in panics, but it would seem that 
you are in the habit of buying stocks in all 
kinds of markets, and at all price levels. In 
other words, you are a chronic bull. It is all 
right to be a chronic bull, provided you only 
go into the market at certain times, but it 
must be obvious that any one who persistent- 
ly buys stock in a continuously advancing 
market is sure to be “landed” sooner or later. 
This happened to you in 1907 when you were 
caught long of a number of stocks, and had 
to carry them in some cases nearly three years 
before you got out. 

It would be better for you to stay out of 
the market altogether, putting your money in 
a safe Trust Company, where it will draw 
some little interest, and buy every share you 
can pay for in a panic, or invest one-half of 
your available capital in case of a big smash. 
such as we had in January and February of 
this year. You will find that your capital will 
increase very much faster if you do this. 

The period covered by the statement is 
about three years, and your capital during 
this period has increased over 50 per cent., or 
at the rate of about 17 per cent. per annum. 
By loading up in panics, and holding on until 
the next boom (as near the top as you can 
figure) .and then selling out everything you 
should be able to do better than this. 

We note that the Southern Pacific and K. 
T. pfd. stocks whirch you bought during the 
panic the latter part of 1907, were turned over 
at a very small profit within a few days. You 
bought Southern Pacific at from 6 to 68, and 
sold it at 68 to 75. This stock should have 
been held until the boom of 1909. You sold 
out 30 shares and bought back 10 shares of 
it at 75, then bought more at 9934, sold it 
at 11354, repurchased at 1187¢ and sold it out 
at 120%. The point we make is—that the 
stocks you bought around 68 should have 
been carried right through. A number of 
transactions were in stocks like Kansas-Texas 


common and preferred, Southern Railway, 
and Republic Steel pfd., and a few transac- 
tions were in bonds. In our opinion you 
would do very much better when operating 
under this plan to keep in stocks like Union 
Pacific, Reading, St. Paul, etc., because these 
stocks have wider swings. 

The largest profit you made on any one 
transaction (leaving out the dividends) was 
something like 38 points. This was in South- 
ern Pacific, bought at 75 and sold at 113%. 
If you had bought Reading or Union Pacific 
at the same time you might have made double 
that number of points. It should not be a 
question of favoritism with you as to your 
choice of stocks, but which stock will make 
the most points. 

Bonds, with the exception of convertible 
issues, cannot swing over a very wide range, 
and stocks like Southern Railway and Mo, 
Kansas & Texas, are, except in rare cases, 
very inactive. It therefore does not pay to tie 
capital up in them. Use your money where 
it will pay you the best. 

Preferred stocks, such as K. T. pfd., Colo- 
rado Southern rst and 2nd preferred, are lim- 
ited as to dividends, and should not be used 
when trading on this plan, as they can only 
go up just so much, and will not make so many 
points. Baltimore & Ohio and Atchison are 
too slow in their movements as a general rule. 

We cannot find very much to actually criti- 
cise in an account which shows only one loss 
of $11.25 in three years, and what we have said 
above is more in the line of suggestion as to 
how you can make your dollars work faster 
for you. In laying out your next campaign, 
figure on buying the big common stocks which ° 
pay dividends, and which swing 75 or 100 
points between high and low. Divide your 
money up so that your risk will be distrib- 
uted. Use the Trend Indicator as a guide 
to tops and bottoms of long swings. 

Invest your last dollar in a panic, and when 
the charts show that a boom has arrived, 
especially when tops begin to lower, sell out 
all your stocks, and put ail your money in the 
Trust Company. Repeat this proceeding as 
often as possible, and with the capital you 
now have, you need never worry about your 
future finances. 





RECORD OF A PATIENT INVESTOR 


Three Years’ Investments. 


Date Bought 
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Ths Gas Cudion 


By W. C. EVANS, 


NOTE.—During 1909 The Ticker published several articles which accurately forecasted the copper 


situation, and much then written is pertinent to-day. 


Readers would do well to review these articles 


in connection with the present one, as they furnish considerable help toward discrimination in study- 
ing the copper situation and the value of the copper stocks. We also present herewith two interesting 
charts, showing the price of Copper Metal for Fifty years, and the price of Amalgamated Copper stock 


since January, 1909. 


ANY a man has been wrecked finan- 

M cially by applying the “Rule of 

Three” to his ventures in Wall 

Street. The problem “If Steel Com- 

mon is worth 85, what is Amalga- 

mated Copper worth?” still remains unan- 
swered. 

Without entering upon the domain of politi- 
cal economy, which is outside the scope of 
this article, there are a few facts which all 
students of values should have constantly 
before them. For example, it must be remem- 
bered that the influences which tend to in- 
crease or decrease the values of securities or 
commodities are many and diversified, so that, 
while all values are subject to fluctuations 
from cardinal causes, such as crops, war, polit- 
ical upheavals, etc., yet the effects of these 
causes do not always lie in the same direc- 
tion. Counter currents may be traced in any 
broad, general swing up or down, which may 
involve or produce contrary movements of 
certain classes of securities or commodities. 

Again, the demand for any article does not 
necessarily increase its price, as the effect on 
prices due to demand is always modified by 
supply. This is a part of the fundamental law 
of supply and: demand. 

Charles A. Conant, in his “Principles of 
Money and Banking” (Vol. I, page 168) says. 

“The prices of certain articles may be fail- 
ing because of overproduction at the very mo- 
ment that the prices of others are rising be- 
cause of increased demand.” 

Here we have the reason for copper declin- 
ing while other commodities have been ad- 
vancing. The demand for copper has been 
excellent; statistics show a greater consump- 
tion than ever before, but production also is 
greater. To say that the excess production 
could easily have been financed and taken 
from the market, thus artificially equalizing 
supply and demand, resulting in an increased 
price along with other articles, would be but 
expressing a fallacy, inasmuch as this large 
demand was, in a great measure, due to the 
low price of the metal. Consumers required 


some copper, but the demand was not insistent 
enough to cause them to pay a fancy price 
tor it. 

Since the early part of 1908 the surplus of 


copper has been financed, principally abroad. 
There is no doubt that the producers were 
in hopes that such a wave of consumption 
would overtake production in 1908 and 1909 
as to justify their maintaining production and 
taking care of the surplus; but each attempt 
to raise the price met resistance from buyers 
and business has only been booked in large 
quantities at the expense of prices. Also any 
attempt to raise the price met liquidation from 
tired “longs” holding copper abroad. 

_ The one prime reason for this can be founil 
in the increasing interest and intelligence dis 
played by consumers, in the economics of the 
copper industry. They no longer rush in a 
the slightest show of strength and load up 
for future delivery, when the statistics avail- 
able show a fictitious condition. Consumers 
have learned their lesson well, and many large 
propositions requiring considerable copper 
have been put through at the present level of 
prices, which would not have been consum 
mated on a higher priced copper market. 

The huge consumption of 1909 failed to give 
an upward and sustained impetus <o the price 
of the copper metal, during a period when iron 
and steel and other articles were being enthu 
siastically marked up. If it could not be done 
on the crest of the boom wave, how much 
more difficult on the recession. There were 
signs at the beginning of the present year 
which indicated a slackening up, and the stock 
market also showed that there were clouds 
in the near future. This opened up a line 
of reasoning in connection with copper stocks 
which has returned a handsome profit to thos¢ 
who acted upon it. 

Copper the world over shows a maintained 
production, with the United States and Africa 
leading in per cent. of increase. Africa shows 
a production in 1909 of 14,945 tons againsi 
6,880 tons for 1908. The latter country will 
bear watching as to its production from now 
on. The Tanganyika Concessions, a British 
corporation, owns a marvelously rich prop- 
erty; the official estimate of proved ore, | 
understand, shows as follows: 

900,000 tons of 614% ore. 


“ “ I “oe 
6,000,000 “ “ various per cent. ores. 












THE COPPER PROBLEM 
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A smelting plant is now being erected which 

will have a capacity of 72,000 tons per annum 
(160,000,000 pounds) and copper is estimated 
to be produced at a cost of about 5c. per 
ound, Railroads are now being projected 
into this territory and before long the world 
will hear a good deal about African copper. 
It is doubtful if there will be any decided 
effect from this source for several years, but 
its potential value will act as a check to in- 
flated prices. 

A forecast for the remainder of the year 
1910 shows the following important features: 

Production still maintained. 

No concerted effort toward curtilment. 

The suggested gigantic consolidation held 
in abeyance pending determination of its legal 
status. This point is now not likely to be 
settled until the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases are decided. 

The natural restriction in copper output of 
certain properties is equalized by the increase 
in output from other mines, thereby not in- 
fluencing the total. 

A doubtful political horizon may make cap- 
ital timid about entering upon new enterprises 
until the atmosphere is clarified somewhat. 
This may have a restrictive tendency upon 
general business and take the edge from the 
boom. 

There is an absence as yet of signs that 
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copper has reached a low enough price to 
tempt speculative buying of copper for re- 
sale. This should not be confused with any 
speculative buying by consumers. 

The liquidation of copper stocks since the 
first of the year has been considerable, and 
would seem to indicate that the holders real- 
ized that stocks must come down to the metal 
instead of the metal rising to a level which 
would justify the price of the stocks. This 
is sound judgment, but shows a lack of faith 
in the future. 

Investors in copper stocks must realize that 
they are entitled to a high rate of dividend; 

xthe precarious nature of mining demands this, 
and every year’s operation is depleting the 
assets of a mining company. 

An average price for copper of about 13c. 
seems to be the basis for figuring copper 
metal for 1910. This interests the investor. 
The speculator may have a little more latitude 
for his trading, as the metal stocks are likely 
to respond to good news quicker than the 
metal itself; also, they are not likely to feel 
the effect to as great an extent as some peopie 
imagine if the metal should drop precipitately, 
as such a drop would soon be followed by 
enforced curtailment by some of the high-cost 
producers, and this would be followed by a 
good rally, in which those stocks which could 
withstand this process of the “survival of the 
fittest” would receive the most benefit. 
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N a recent Saturday, shortly 


street, in Boston, splendidly attired 


front of him and demanded: 
“Buy a paper, mister?” 


this afternoon to see the show.” 


last night. 
dey’s great.” 





which some of the Lawson specialties, Trinity, First National and 
Bay State Gas, looked as though they might decline to the van- 
ishing point, Mr. Thomas W. Lawson strolled leisurely up State 


adorned with a beautiful Lawson pink. A hustling newsboy stepped in 


“Sonny, I can’t do it,” said Lawson. 

The newsboy looked as though he didn’t believe it, but Lawson leaned 
over, as though about to impart a stock market tip, and whispered: 

“I only got a quarter, and I’m going up to the old Howard Athenaeum 


“*Sallright,” said the newsboy in a sympathetic tone, “I was up there 
Dey got a good show this week, de Broadway Burlesquers, and 


The Dreamer from Dreamwold smiled appreciatively, swung his cane 
after the fashion of Mr. George M. Cohan, and passed jauntily on his way. 


after the close of the market during 


in a handsome spring suit, his coat 
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* OLLOWING is a list of publications, etc., from which this Digest is prepared. \here 
the name of a banking or brokerage house is given, the matter is taken from their 
special letter or circular: New York: Bond Buyer; Financial News; Wall St. 

Journal; Wall St. Summary; Moody’s Magazine; Moody's Manual; Commercial & Fin. 
Chronicle; Financial Age; Financial World; Railroad Age Gaseitc; U. S. Investor; Com- 
mercial; Brooklyn Eagle; Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; Herald; Jour- 
nal of Commerce; Sun; Times; Tribune. Boston: News Burcau; Commercial; Financial 
News; Transcript; Herald; Post. Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. Philadelphia: Finan- 
cial Bulletin; Railway World; North American. Pittsburgh Dispatch; Washington Post; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; New Orleans Times-Democrat; Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; Memphis Com- 
mercial A peal Kansas City: Star; Journal. Dallas News; Houston Post; Seattle Times; 
Toronto Globe; Montreal Star; Minneapolis Commercial West; Birmingham Age-Herald; 
San Francisco Journal of Commerce; Denver Post; Atlanta Constitution; London Statist. 
Market Letters: Hayden, Stone & Co.; Clement B. Asbury; John Moody; Thos. Gibson; 
Trippe & Co.; Thompson, Towle & Co.; Henry Clews & Co.; Swartwout & Appenzellar; 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., & Co.; J. S. Bache & Co.; Spencer, Trask & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Wrenn Bros. & Co.; Robert Goodbody & Co.; Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co.; Alfred Mestre & 
Co.; N. W. Halsey & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; Warren, Gzowski & Co., etc., etc. Neither 
Tue Ticker nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources con- 


sidered trustworthy. 


Allis-Chalmers.—Am. Steel & Wire Co. 
has award con. to co. for two gas engines, 
max. capacity 5,000 horsepower each and 
the largest gas engines ever built in this coun- 
try, making 50 gas engines sold the Steel 
Corp. Co. has also rec. order from Northern 
Cal. Power Co., covering hydraulic turbine 
mach., incl. all elect. mach. This is one of 
largest orders of the kind ever placed in this 
‘country. Another important order rec. from 
Tol. Rail. & Light Co. for a 6,800-horsepower 
steam turbine. Of this type co. has, within 
past three mos., compl. and deliv. forty-eight, 
ranging from 400 to 3,000 horse-power. April 
bookings of the Co. were 40% better than for 
same mo. in 1909, and approx. 25% greater 
than for any prev. April in history of co. 

malgamated - Anaconda.— There will 
prob. be no change in Ainal. sit. and no dis- 
trib. of its Anaconda shs. ‘pending decision of 
Supreme Court regarding holding cos. Mean- 
while, Amal. may rec. inc. of $4 per sh. and 
pay $3 per sh. If courts decide that holding 
cos. may cross state lines, Amal., which is a 
N. J. corp., will retain Anaconda shs. and 
nego. for other state units in the copper field. 
If, however, the decision is against holding 
co., Amal. will. distrib. its Anaconda shs. to 
its stkholders and go out of business. Appli. 
to list $75,000,000 add. Anaconda stk. shows 
the singular pos. of Amal. and Anaconda. 
Hitherto Amal. was the holding co. for a 
number of Butte prop. It held, among other 
assets, a maj. of Anaconda stk.; the min. of 
Anaconda was left to be traded in on the 
Stk. Exch. Now Anaconda incr. its stk. in 
order to take over by exch. of shs. assets for- 
merly held by Amal., and to list the add. stk. 


Amal. and Anaconda will be traded in side 


- . 


by side on the Stk. Exch., one owning the 
other, and the other owning all that was for- 
merly owned by Amal. So much Anaconda 
will equal so much Amal.; or so much Amal. 
will equal so much Anaconda, and buyer may 
choose as to color and beauty of his certif. 
Amal. agreed to submit yrly. an inc. acct. and 
bal.-sheet for each of its constit. cos. Now 
Anaconda will be its only constit.; all others 
will be constit. of Anaconda, The matter be- 
comes more complicated. 

Am. Agri. Chemical.—The co. is just en- 
tering season of heaviest deliv. and cash coll. 
from now until end of June will be largest 
of the 12 mos. It seems reasonable to expect 
net prof. for approx. $17,000,000 com. stk. 
after paying 6% on pfd. of close to $9 per sh. 
It has been a big fertilizer yr. throughout the 
country and the cos. as a class have all made 
money. We understand that to date this yr. 
co. has not gone to the banks for a dollar and 
it is prob. will not have to. Incr. in gross has 
been taken care of by using surp. of net earns. 
after pfd. divs. Directors are very reticent 
as to com. div. action. The conserv. element 
holds that 1910 will not see any com. div. 

Am, Car & Foundry.—Incr. of div. on 
com. stk. of co. is opposed by oldest directors 
who favor accum. of larger surp., who admit 
that co. has surp. now that would justify pay- 
ing 6% on com. prov. business contin. as at 
present. But has decided never to reduce its 
div. again, and ultra-conserv. is to be exer. 
in matter of inc. There is little likelihood of 
any incr. at next div. meeting. Nothing offi- 
cial has been given out, but it is said that net 
earn. of $8,000,000 may be regarded as con- 
serv. This would com. with net earn. of 
$3,741,975 in 1908-9, $10,624,574 in 1907-8, $7,- 




















115,088 in 1906-7, and $5,648,553 in 1905-6, and 
on basis of last yr’s costs for renewals, re- 
pairs, etc., and ded. pfd. div., would jeave bal. 
for com. about $5,000,000 or 16% on $30,- 
000,000 com. stk. Last yr. co. charged off 
nothing for new const. and made no approp. 
for ins. reserve or reserve for repairs, maint., 
etc. It is prob. that this yr. will show actual 
surp. for com. $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 less 
than $5,000,000, as above est. An order has 
been placed with this co. for 500 auto. cars 
by Grand Trunk. St. Louis & San Fran. has 
also ordered 500 auto. cars. 

Am, Cotton Qil—Co. placed on 2%% 
semi-an. basis with intention that stk. should 
be consid. firmly on a 5% an. basis. Selling at 
65 com. returns about 7.7%. As far as next 
two yrs. can be forecast there is nothing that 
will prevent co. from main. present com. div. 
rate. 

Am. Hide & Leather.—Consid. agitation 
has arisen among some stkholders because 
notwithst. constantly growing business and 
earn., no divs. have been paid on the pfd. The 
pfd. is 7% cumu., but aside from three divs. 
of 1% each paid during 1905, there have been 
no disb. since org. in 1899, so there is now 
due in back divs. some 60%. In response to 
letter sent by counsel for dissatis. N. 
stkholders, George A. Hill, sec. of the co., 
wrote as follows: “In reply would say that 
cost of raw material has been very high and 
directors thought it better to retain money 
and thus keep up vol. of business rather than 
pay out surp. in div. and be forced to borrow 
more heavily to furnish work. capital.” 

Am, Locomotive.—For fisc. yr. to end 
June 30 there is not the slightest doubt that 
co. will show net earn. equal to 7% on $25,- 
000,000 pfd. stk., $1,000,000 for the redemp. 
of that amt. of short time notes coming due 
in Oct. and a subst. bal. for the $25,000,000 
com. Co. now has outst. $7,000,000 short time 
notes. Of these $1,000,000 mat. and will be 
paid this Oct. and $1,000,coo will be paid in 
1911. That finishes up redemp. of orig. $5,- 
000,000 notes issued in 1906. The second lot 
of $5,000,000 issued last summer does not be- 
gin to mat. until all of the first lot are out of 
the way. Retiremt. of these notes has import. 
bearing on com. divs., but it does not follow 
that directors will wait until 1914, when all 
notes paid are off, before doing something for 
com. stkholders. In good yrs. with present 
plant improvemts. the co. should be able to 
earn $5,000,000 for its com. stk., which would 
allow an ample bal. for redemp. of notes and 
a reasonable com. div. All plants are oper. 
at full cap. and orders on books will keep 
them working for several mos. Since April 
1 there has been some falling off in orders. 
Officials are not worried, because this is al- 
ways a dull period, as the roads have already 
placed most of orders for fall deliv. and do 
not start to place orders for winter and spring 
deliv. until after middle of May. By this time 
crop con. are better known and they will have 
hg. on number of cars they will need and esti- 
number of engines required. 

Am. Malt.—Invest. appear to have little 
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confidence in ability to contin. div. on pfd. 
This stk., of which $8,671,000 is outst., is en- 
titled to cumu. div. at rate of 6%, but has 
been paying 5% recently, with result that ac- 
crued divs. amt. to 13%. One of prin. deter- 
rents in way of contin. divs. is a clause in 
articles of incorp. which compels setting aside 
each time a div. is paid amt. equal to one-half 
such div., to be applied to sink. fund for ret. 
of its bonds. Now a little over $3,000,000 
bonds outst. This means that in order to 
contin. pfd. div. of 5%. Co. must actually 
earn 734%. 


Am. Smelting & Ref.—Smelter’s fisc. yr. 
end. April 30 will show close to 7.68% earned 
on com. Am. Smelters Sec. may make a satis. 
showing, due to devel. of copper int. with 
which co. has contracts. Next ycar the New- 
house and So. Utah prop. will be prod., which 
will add to the Sec. inc., and several import- 
ant con. closed should net consid. profit. 
Smelters owns about 60%, of $17,751,000 par 
val., of Sec. stk., and the latter’s earn. on its 
com. stk., for six mos. end. Nov. 30 last, were 
$1,043,526, or 7%. With an imp. for last half 
of fisc. yr. Sec. should show at least 14% on 
its com. stk. A div. at rate of 4% would net 


Smelters $710,000 yrly. on its Sec. stk. The 
shifting of con. of Federal M. & Smelt., for- 
merly held by Am. Smelt. Sec. Co., to the 


Am. S. & Ref. Co. still remains unexplained. 
No ann. has been made by the Am. S. & Ref. 
Co., altho. it is said trans. will be treated in 
an. report of Am. Smelt. Co. some time hence. 
The com. stk. of the Federal Co. at one time 
sold as high as $199, as comp. with present 
quo. of around $30 bid. The co. paid 14%% 
on its com. in 1907, but since has paid no div 
with exception of 114% in 1909. The basis 
upon which stk. was trans. to the Am. S. & 
Ref. Co. will make int. reading. (See Fed- 
eral S. & Ref.) 


Am. Steel Foundries.—This Co. is prac. 
a car equipmt. concern, and has done in good 
yrs. close to $20,000,000 gross. For several 
mos. its plants have been in full oper. and 
orders on hand at the moment are suffi. for 
four to six mos. at full capacity. Judge Gary 
of the Steel Corp. has been a mat. factor in 
putting co. in its present splendid condition. 
Cos. quar. div. of 1%4% is first decl. since 
reorg. 

Am, Tel. & Tel.—The first quar. results 
of the Co. shows earn. at rate of about 1014% 
on its approx. $257,000,000 stk. outst. This 
comp. with earn. of 9.0% in all of 1909 and 
11.4% in 1908 Of course, more bonds will 
be conv. into cash and share earn. will tend 
to become slightly less as yr. pro. It is fair 
to suppose that incr. in stk. and its resultant 
effect upon profits will be largely offset by 
gain in net earn. during coming 9 mos. A 
fav. feature of 1910 oper. to date is incr. in 
ratio of gain in gross of oper. cos. Jan. and 
Feb. last oper. cos. incr. gross 11.6% comp. 
with 5% in same mos. a yr. ago. This is good 
index of gen. business conditions during those 
two mos. The N. Y. Tel. Co. has filed certif. 
of capital incr. from $100,000,000 to $125,- 
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000,000, of which $85,672,800 has been issued. 
The incr. was approved some time ago. 

Am. Woolen,.—Sales last yr. largest, with 
two except., of any yr. in history of Co., and 
while some slackening in trade since beg. of 
cur. fisc. yr., not suf. to endanger earning of 
div. In past 11 yrs. surp. each yr. avail. for 
pfd. div. after chging. off depre.. etc., equa! 
to 12.5%, as against a req. of 7%. There is a 
total surp. of over $10,000,000. 

Associated Oil.—The first oil stock listed 
on N. Y. St. Exch. is the associated 
oil co. of Cal. with capital of $40,000,- 
ooo. It owns or controls 20,585 acres 
of land in proved dist. of the state, and has 
355 prod. wells. It owns $13,760,355 out of 
total par val. of $22,895,023 stk. of 18 other 
oil cos. With its subsid. it prod. and mar- 
keted in 1909 total of 22,405,082 barrels of oil. 
Its total assets on Feb. 28th, 1910, were $59,- 
558,311. The stks of subsid cos. are carried 
at par, but individual statemts. of these cos. 
show a great excess of assets over liab. and 
val. far in excess of par. Co; is controlled by 
Southern Pac. Div. are expected in near 
future. 

Atchison.—Gross for first eight mos. of 
this yr., $68,801,600, was nearly $7,000,000 
larger than in 1909, and total for last yr. $94,- 
265,716. The system will have to add an avge. 
of only $500,000 per mo. for remain. four mos. 
to bear out official forecast of $103,000,000 
gross. Feb. gain was $693,000 and Jan. $512,- 
ooo. Net earn. tell a different story. Weather 
difficulties and better main. have brought up 
oper. exp. where in spite of inc. rev., there 
was a loss of $1,142,000 in net for the eight 
mos. Where 64.4% of earn. was req. for exp. 
and taxes in this part of last yr., 60.6% has 
been the avge. main. so far in 1910. Net dec. 
in Mch. earn. of $523,615; expect. had been en- 
tertained of some saving with bad weather 
over. Gross earn. inc. $965,171, or 114%. 
The actual gross of $9,254,000 was one of best 
mo. on record. Oper. ratio was 67% of gross, 
against 594% a yr. ago. Total oper. inc. for 
nine mos. has fallen $1,665,000. Directors 
have app. 1910 budget calling for an expend. 
of $31,000,000 for imp. and new equip. 
Stkholders of record may sub. to new $43,- 
686,000 conv. bonds to extent of 14% of hold- 
ings at 102%. Subs., however, will not be 
recd. until June 1,-allowing six weeks for 
stkholders to make up mind whether they 
want bonds or not. The-bonds are not conv. 
until after June 1, 1913, whereas prev. issues 
have been exch. immely. For this reason 
there should be little sympathy bet. the move- 
ments of stk. and these bonds for some time, 
based on conv. priv. When the new bonds 
have been sold Atch. will have oust. securities 
agg. approx. $617,000,000, the fourth largest 
capitalization among R. Rs. of this country. 
Will Atch. be able to carry the burden? For 
nine mos. to Mch. 31, co. earned on $16s,- 
000,000 com. stk. 614%, equiv. to an an. rate 
of 8.65%. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—Altho. earns. seem 
to justify, there is little expect. that div. will 
be raised at coming semi-an. meeting. Co. is 


earn. surp. at rate of 10% per an., and paying 
6%. Judging by Louis. & Nash., it will have 
to show wider margin before Henry W are 
will consent to an incr. For fisc. yr. end of 
Feb. gross incr. $2,366,771, or 14%, and $1,- 
293,814 gain was added to net. In same period 
Louis. & Nash. added $2,200,000 to $9,758,000 
net for last yr. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Speyer & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., ann. that they have concl 
nego. with B. & O. covering $40,000,000 3-yr. 
442% secured gold notes, part of an issue 
limited to $50,000,000, the remain. $10,000,009 
being res. to ret. cos. one“yr. notes due next 
March. The notes will be dated June 1, rgr1o, 
and mat. June 1, 1913, the co. reser. right of 
prior redemp. at par and int. upon any coupon 
date on 60 days’ prev. notice. The pro. of the 
$40,000,000 notes will be used for imp. and 
bettermts. in the pur. of a large amt. of equip., 
and it is stated that this fin. covers cos. req. 
for next 3 yrs. 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—Directors will 
act May 11 on div. for next quar. With surp 
running little in exc. of 7% per an., it is an 
open question whether stkholders should ex- 
pect more than present return. A margin of 
2% does not allow much leeway for possible 
fluct. in business. B. R. T. is obvious choice 
for the Fourth ave, sub. fran. and should be 
in position to outbid any other int. If it were 
a line in the B. R. T. system that co. could 
throw a great deal of business into the Fourth 
ave. route. Total number of pass. carried in 
1909 Was 530,150,000 against 321,501,000 in 
1902. Earnings last mo. did not show much 
more than half the daily gain in gross in 
March. April incr. in gross avged. about $2,- 
500 per day or say $75,000 for the mo., a gain 
of less than 5%. The March gain was $4,550 
per day or $140.000 for mo. 

Central Leather.— Co. has since close of 
fisc. yr., Dec. 31, when floating debt stood at 
$14,480,000, effected a red. of several millions 
and floating oblig. now total about $10,000,000. 
The min. amt. of borrowed money which co. 
is likely to carry is not less than $8,000,000 
and the max. not over $15,000,000. It would 
cause consid. anxiety to most cos. to have 
so much paper out, but C. L. has grown 
up in atmosphere of big bank loans. Amts. 
needed to carry hides are so large and co. 
banking so splendidly handled that C. L. can 
borrow money cheaper than it could to fund 
its floating debt into 5% bonds or sell 7% 
pfd. stk. Net work. capital is $51,000,000, one 
of the largest aggre. of net quick assets con- 
trolled by any Am. corp., and equal to nearly 
$33 per sh. for the pfd. after allowing par for 
all bonds. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Stockholders auth. 
on incr. of capital stk. to $100,000,000. This 
is an incr. of $36,739,700. Stockholders also 
auth. an issue of $37,200,000 20-year 412% 
conv. bonds. Suit to prevent pur. and joint 
oper. of Hock. Valley and Kan. & Mich. by 
C. O. and Lake Shore has been filed on be- 
half of min. stkholders of Lake Shore. It is 
asserted that the two roads compete, and 
merger, joint oper. or combined control would 
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be illegal. Ches. gained $637,052 gross in 
March and $352,900 net. This mo. so far rep. 
gross has incr. nearly $400,000. For nine 
mos. there has been a $2,000,000 net gain and 
a surp. of $4,809,000. This is equal to 734% 
and at the rate of 10'4% for yr. 

Chgo. & Alton.—Decision of directors to 
put out an $18,000,000 bond issue in face of 
road’s already high capital has created consid. 
comment regarding effect a new security issue 
and its incr. in chges. will have upon the 
road’s earn. power. Only $3,500,000 of new 
bonds will be issued this yr. This will entail 
an add. to Alton’s fixed chges. of only $140,000 
a yr. Regarding benefits that should accrue 
to offset this, a director says: “When you 
consid, that Alton has thro. lack of fac. been 
unable to handle more than 60% of the busi- 
ness it has been offered, the need of a security 
issue that would prov. greater trans. power 
is easily apparent. We will add so much to 
Alton’s facilities with the first appli, of new 
money that incr. in chgs. will not look like 
much. It will be eight yrs. before all the 
$18,000,000 is spent.” 

Chgo., Bur. & Quincy.—Gross inc. April 
1 $7,156,000 over corres. first three-quar. 
of last yr. while net at end of the nine 
mos. was still $400,000 behind last yr. At the 
end of last Dec. the co. was $800,000 behind 
1908-9, so that the diff. still remaining may 
be wiped out in the last three mos. For care 
of roadway it expended in nine mos. nearly 
$3,000,000 more than last yr. and for equip. 
nearly $2,000,000 more. To handle incr. busi- 
ness cost of trans. went up $2,450,000. In 
earning $7,156,000 more than in corres, part 
of 1909 the co. spent $7,508,000. A _ consid. 
part of the adv. was incurred in Dec., when 
Bur. was in the throes of a switchmen’s 
strike. Notwithst. incr. in various exp. items, 
Bur. will have no trouble this yr. in showing 
a surp. suffi. for the 8% div., with a generous 
margin over appro. for add. and bettermts. 
At beginning of last ~. road had total net 
of $18,272,000. yr. chges. and 8% on 
$110,839,100 stk. req. ‘tggeen. that amt. Net 
inc. for final three mos. will be so much of a 
bal. for betterments and perm. surp. 

Chgo. Great Western.—The best feature 
of report is reduct., thro. the reorg., in chges. 
and taxes from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000. Surp. 
for seven mos. was $325,000 against a def. 
last yr. of $900,000. It is indi. that the road 
will in first twelve mos. of its existence as a 
reorg. prop. earn bet. 1% and 1%4% on its 
$41,000,000 new pfd. stk. Divs. on this issue 
need not be looked for until 1914, when, to 
the extent of 4% per an., they first become 
cumu. To pay divs. before it becomes neces- 
sary would be prodigality. N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
has listed $18,500,000 1st Mtg. 50 yr. 4% 
bonds due 1959. 

Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul.—Co. will rec $4,- 
900,000 int. on $100,000,000 Puget Sound 
bends which it holds in treas., and it is more 
than prob. that a div. will be decl. on $r100,- 
100,000 Puget S. stk. held by St. Paul, so that 
meeting div. by parent co. for cur. fisc. period 


seems assured. Besides timber lands, it holds 
townsites along St. Paul line of consid. val. 
Val. of Land’s Cos. western prop. has incr. 
in four yrs. from $12,000,000 to approx. $30,- 
00v,000. The fig. St. P. people are likely to 
wait for is $50,000,000, tf they get it will 
have enough cash to pay a div. of about $32 
on com. stk. If a $50,000,000 bond issue looms 
up large, so have all St. P.’s undertakings in 
late yrs. It went ahead all thro. the panic 
with const. of a Pac. coast exten., bearing int. 
on heavy cost without rec. a dollar inc., and 
main. its reg. div. rate. Co announced an adv. 
in freight rates of 10 to 20%. The incr. will 
not apply to all classes of shipments, but the 
prin. commodities. Other Western roads will 
adv. rates equal to incr. of that system. Will- 
iam Rockefeller says: “Nego. for sale in 
Paris of $50,000,000 St. Paul deb. are compl., 
and only formal signing of papers remains to 
compl. trans.” 

Chgo. & Northwestern.—Co. has now 
outst. $130,119,000 com. stk., the issue having 
recently been incr. by $30,502,000. The ability 
of the road to carry this add. burden has been 
tested this yr. as it will not be again. Bal. 
for com. in eight mos., however, was equal 
to 5.2%. The road should earn at least $4,- 
000,000 above chges. in the last four mos. of 
fisc. yr. to end June 30 and with traffic 
movemt. this yr. running about 10% heavier 
than last there is little question but what that 
sum will be consid. exceeded. In that event 
bal. for com. for full 12 mos. should be at 
least 7.2% 

Consolidated Gas.—Con. Gas gross is run- 
ning about $13,500,000 a yr., against $12.680,- 
8or in 1909 and $12,000,690 in 1907. This incr. 
of bet. 6% and 7% is only normal, altho. the 
incr. in 1909 over 1908 was a little less, being 
5 2-3%. 

Colorado & Southern.—The system has 
$8,500,000 of both first and second pfd. stk. 
and $31,000,000 of com. To pay the stipulated 
4% on pfd. issues and 2% on com., there is 
needed only $1,300,000. The actual surp. rep. 
for first two-thirds of the yr. was $2,438,000. 

Copper Metal.—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
make following resume of the copper mining 
record of 1909: Eighteen of the prin. copper 
prod. cos. have issued their reports for cal. 
yr. of 1909. Of eighteen cos., six were not 
able to earn their oper. exp., let alone paying 
divs. The gross recs. of these 18 cos. from 
sale of copper were $42,454,633. Their exp. 
were $32,986.244, and their profits $9,589,500. 
These 18 cos. prod. about 346,000,000 Ibs. of 
copper, at a profit of only 20% on gross sales. 
Over $2,000,000 of the $09,500,000 profit were 
contrib. by the Utah Copper Co. The relation 
of oper. exp. to gross receipts of these 18 cos. 
was almost 80%. We do not think of any 
other large industry, whose oper. ratio is as 
high as this, partic. when it is consid. that, in 
prod. copper, mining cos. are really liquid. 
their assets. Railroads oper. around 65%; 
large street railway sys. 50% to 60%. We 
think that such comp. small oper. profit is 
strong argument that the copper indust. is 
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undergoing reorg. Before process is compl. 
weaker cos. will have been hard hit, but the 
stronger will be on firmer basis than ever be- 
fore. There is one excellent feature to re- 
ports now being pub. The response to request 
for fullest pub. soviaieion to affairs of copper 
mining has e gen., and a matter for sin- 
cere congrat., as we believe imeasurable ben- 
efits will follow. No imp. was shown in the 
copper sit. by the statemt. of the Copper Prod. 
assn. for mo. of April. Stks. of marketable 
copper on hand on May 1 were 141,084,159 
pounds, an incr. of 18,159,285 pounds, as 
compd. with 123,824,874 pounds reported on 
April 1. 

‘Cun Carpet.—The wisdom of step taken 
in 1908 when capital of the Am. Grass Twine 
was red. from $15,000,000 to $3,000,000 and 
name changed to Crex Carpet Co., has been 
more than confirmed by present co’s. ability 
to pay divs. The-semi-an. div. of 244% just 
decl. makes total divs. the co. has paid since 
Oct., 1908, 914%. There is not much trading 
in the shs. which have been as high as 64. 
This is rather a moderate fig. for stk. paying 
5% and netting nearly 9. 

Distillers.—One oy the old-time trade 
wars is on bet. the Whiskey Trust and inde- 
—. and prices of spirits are being cut. 

he pros. are that this branch of co’s. busi- 
ness will not be profit. this yr. Trade wars 
bet. the Trust and independents have gen. 
proved disastrous in the past, and the present 
sit. cannot be regarded in anything but an un- 
favor. light from a stk. market viewpoint. 

Erie.—Feb. earn., while showing upwards 
of $250,000 incr. in gross rev., are less in net 
than for same mo. in 1900. The actual fig. for 
mo. are: Gross $3,997,016, as against $3,735,- 
278, an incr. of $261,738, but net is only $o21,- 
231, as against $942,810 for Feb., 1909. This 
lessening of net is due to add, main. chges. 
and incr. cost of mat. and int. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that wage incr. granted 
by Erie does not fig. in statement. 

Federal Smelting & Ref.—Federal S. and 
Ref. Co. is controlled by Am. Smelters Sec. 
Co., which is con. by Am. S. and Ref. Am. 
S. Sec. Co. was formed in the int. of Am. S. 
and Ref. Co., and bought con. of Federal S. 
and Ref stk. Federal S. and Ref. pfd. has 
been decl. by abrupt stages. Ten points on a 
single trans., and six more on another trans. 

S. Sec. pfd. B stk. of which there are 
$30,000,000 guar. by the Am. S. and Ref., is 
quoted only nom. The relations bet. these 
various prop, are altogether too intricate to 
be carried in the mind. The only stk. in which 
Wall Street is int. is Am. Sm. and Ref., the 
original thing. (See Am. S. & Ref.) 

Great .Northern.—G. N. has $16,850,000 
free assets in treas. which can be sold at any 
time, and may make it unnec. to add a stk. 
or bond incr. for some mos. In Mch. gross 
incr. $566,420, or 14%, over 1909. For nine 
mos. it was $46,308,270, an inc. of $5,564,582. 
Co. has been paying exp. and taxes with 62% 
of gross. An est. of $18,000,000 for nine 
mos.’ net is not far out of the way. Last 
yr. first nine mos.’ net was $14,744,000. 


G. N. is const. extend. In 1908 
oper. 6,594 miles: in 1909, 6,807 ; 
Feb. last, 7,129 miles. By next fall it ex 

to have 7,500 miles in service. Devel. o 
Northw. is more than keeping pace with 
growth of R. R. G. N. alone has been haul- 
ing 30 car loads of colonists daily. Many are 
men with families who have sold 160-acre 
farms farther east to take up ten times that 
acreage in new country. The incr. in num- 
ber of farmers and merchants along its line is 
an assurance of steadily incr. tonnage. Road- 
bed and equip. are now in excel. condition. 

Interborough.—Gross earn. for March 
rose over $200,000, as comp. with March, 1909, 
and net about $142,200 larger, while surp. for 
mo., after ded. of all chges and divs., was 
nearly $71,000 higher than a yr. ago. In Feb. 
co’s. gross earn. incr. about $151,000 and net 
$121,700, the imp. in surplus being approx. 
$42,000. For nine mos. end. March 31, incr. 
$2,004,727 in gross oper. rev., a gain of $1,- 
884,367 in net, and a gain of $1,403,412 in net 
corp. inc. after paymt. of int., rentals, etc. 

Intercontinental Rubber.—An official who 
has just ret. from inspection of co’s. plant 
and ranch at Torreon, Mex., reports that 
plants are running night and day and turning 
out over 1,000,000 Ibs. of rubber a mo. Most 
of co’s. prod. for entire yr. is already con- 
tracted for at avge. price of 60 cents a lb. It 
costs slightly over 20 cents a lb. to lay the 
rubber down in N. Y. On a minimum prod. 
of 12,000,000 Ibs. for the yr. 1910, means net 
profit $3,600,000. Allowing for 7% on $4,- 
200,000 pfd. stk. outst., or $294,000, the surp. 
remaining should equal $3,300,000, or about 
11% on $29,000,000 com. stk. The co, has no 
funded debt. From the Congo concession, 
which this co owns in partnership with the 
Belgian Crown, sufficient rubber is being prod. 
to pay for explor. and devel. work in that 
territory. In add. the co. is doing further 
explor. work in Cen. and So. Am. Since first 
of this yr. co. has paid up all accum. pfd. 
divs., amting to 1844%, req. the disb. of $766,- 
500, a reg. div. of 14% on April 10, and still 
has $1,300,000 cash in treas. 

Int. Harvester.—The prosperity of Co.’s 
statement for fisc. yr. end. Dec. 31 last can 
only be interpreted as measuring the buying 
power of the great agri. classes of this coun- 
try and the world. It is one of the largest 
sellers of Am. indust. prod. abroad, and for 
1909 some $28,000,000, or 32%, of its total 
gross business measures foreign sales. Comp. 
with 1908 gross sales incr. $14,072,779, or 
19.4%, and net prof. $6,007,058, or 75%—a 
mark of incr. administra. and oper. efficiency. 
Co. earned in 1909 $10,692,740, or 17.8%, on its 
old $60,000,000 com. stk., or 13.3%, on present 
$80,000,000 com., which incl. the 33 1-3% stk. 
div. decl. last fall. 

Inter. Nickel.—A quick rise in com. stk. 
from 145 to 160, with no stk. offered, has led 
to rep. that at June meeting directors will cut 
a melon by decl. of special stk. div. 
Report has it that co. has some prop. 
which it can dispose of to advan. and 
the 20% div. talked of will come from pro. of 
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this sale. The co. has an auth. cap. of $12,- 
000,000 each or com. and pfd. stk. There is 
outst. $8,912,626 pfd. and $8,822,622 com. stk., 
and last yr., after paymt. of reg. 6% pfd. div. 
quar. divs. of 1% on com. were begun on 
Sept. 1, and same rate decl. for Dec. quar., 
with %% extra. The surp. remaining after 
these paymts. was $2,456,061, which is equal 
to about 14% on both com. and pfd. outst. 
Int. Paper.—A strike is not always an 
evil. In case of Int. Paper it proved a bles;- 
ing in disguise, for co. is now oper. 75% of 
normal, and the price of “news print” has adv. 
1% cent pound to 2% cents. An inc. of 14 cent 
in price of news print incr. profits $6,000 per 
day, and this is all net. The present adv. is 
second incr. this yr. Co. now has no low- 
priced contracts on its books, with one excep. 
Int. Steam Pump.—The pfd. stk., of which 
$11,350,000 is outst. and entitled to 6% cumu. 
divs., has reed. full amt. since co. was incor- 
in 1890. The margin of safety over 6% earned 
and paid on pfd. each yr. since 1905 may be 
expressed in following per. earned on $17,- 
762,500 com. stk. outst.: 2.35% in 1905, 6.10% 
in 1906, 3.75% in 1907, 2.04% in 1908, and 
1.44% in 1909. Cur. earn. are said to be up 
to record. The floating debt of a yr. ago has 
been ent. extin. by means of $8,500,000 bond 
issue made last July, and co. is now com- 
fortably fixed as regards work. cap. 
Kanawha & Michigan.—A temp. order 
has been granted, enjoining Ches. & Ohio, 


Lake Shore & Mich. So. and the Hock. Valley 
co.’s from taking any further steps to control 
the Kan. & Mich. Railroad under terms of 
sale made recently. The purchasers are en- 
joined from voting or holding stk. of the K. 
& M., and the K. & M. is enjoined from ac- 
cepting the purchasing co.’s as its owners. 


(See Ches. & Ohio.) 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—The 
Pecos county irrigation proj. of the railroad, 
said to be second largest in entire Southwest, 
will be opened to settlemt. on Aug. 1 of this 
yr. There is 25,000 acres of fertile land in 
the tract, all of which will be irrigated from 
Pecos river and number of reser. The rail- 
way estab. a new earn. record on April 31, 
on which day gross receipts from oper. on 
entire line were $12,500. This is the biggest 
day’s business in road’s history, the last prev. 
high for one day having been $9,900. The 
earn. by weeks also contin. to show incr., 
those for third week in April being $42,200, 
an incr. of $14,600 over earn. for same week 
last yr. 

Kansas City Southern.—An inc. in oper. 
exp. and taxes for March of $114,785 ab- 
sorbed all gross incr. and left a net decr. in 
earn. of close to $10,000. For nine mos. of 
the fisc. yr. the decr. was $105,558.26 in net. 
This is not so bad consid. an incr. in oper. 
exp. for nine mos. period of over $600,000. 
The co. has suffered equally with the rest of 
the corp. from incr. cost of everything it had 
to buy. 

Laclede Gas.—Reports earn. for first 
quar. of 1910 at rate of 10.60%. At end of 
two mos. earn. rep. an. rate of 11.5%, so that 


. 


March was not as fav. as either of the two 
preceding. 

Lehigh Valley.—For yr. to end June 30 
co. bids fair to show the greatest gross in its 
history. The prev. record was in 1907, at 
$35,521,000. In pres. fisc, yr., allowing for 
normal incr. in last three mos., gross should 
exc. 1907 by at least $200,000. Net will ap- 
proach $13,700,000 or a full" million more than 
in 1907. Surp. after chges. and before allow- 
ing for add. and bettermts., will be about $8,- 
000,000, or 20% on com. after pid. divs. In 
nine mos. to March 31, gross was $26,428,000, 
an incr. Of $1,914,000, or 7.8%. Net was $o,- 
373,000, an incr. of $1,464,000, or 18.5%. Oper. 
exp., incl. taxes, consumed 64.4% of gross, 
against 67.79% a yr. before. 

Long Island.—Pres. Peters says: Gross 
rev. incr. $1,079,826, or 11%, notwithst. loss of 
$164,337 in pass. rev. from race-track business 
and of $96,963 in ferry rev. Freight tonnage 
incr, 523,136 tons, or 17%. Pass. carried incr. 
4,223,923, or 18.2%. 

Louisville & Nashville—L. & N., on a 
7% divi. basis, is selling lower than in 1909 
as a 5% div. payer. For 1910, earn. should 
show a larger percent. avail. for stk. than any 
other purely oper, co. in the country, and, if 
earn. contin. as fav. during May and June, 
the last two mos. of fisc. yr., earn. will in all 
prob. amt. to about three times div. req. 
Excess of assets over liab. by end of June 
should be in vicinity of $30,000,000 or equiv. 
of about 50% on outst. stk. It is not improb. 
that some distrib. of these assets will be made 
within next twelve mos., prob. in shape of an 
issue of stk. carrying val. rights. 

Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—March oper. re- 
sulted in a def. of $53,000 after chges. and 
taxes. At end of its ninth mo. in cur. fisc 
yr. M. K. & T. has earn. $1,400,000 appl. to 
div. Should it contin. to earn at this rate 
thro. remain. of fisc. yr. it will mean 10% on 
pfd., which pays 4%, and sound like a good 
margin for com., but that is not the case, as 
the road has $13,000,000 pfd. and $63,000,000 
of com., so while it takes very little to make 
up pfd. div., large surp. earn. would be req. 
to pay any sort of div. on com. Co. owns 
about the best freight term. prop. in city of 
St. Louis. It covers four square blocks front- 
ing Broadway, in heart of commercial dist., 
and paid $3,000,000 for land alone, then spent 
a consid. amt. in imp. Now there is not a 
piece of prop. in entire city that could be used 
as a term., and if any roads not already lo- 
cated wish to enter city they will have to see 
the M. K. & T. or some others on the “West 
Side.” This will mean a trackage agreemt., 
which usually pays lessor well. Speyor & Co. 
have pur. $10,000,900 of a new issue of 4%4% 
deb. bonds of the co., the proceeds of which 
will be used for equipmt. and bettermts. 

Missouri Pacific—Investmt. in M. P. will 
soon be receivn. attention, by reason of rec- 
ord breaking earn. Gross earn. for yr., to end 
with June, give promise of ex. by $5,000,000 
the prev. record earn. of $48,703,000 made in 
1907, when there was a surp. of 10% for the 
stk. which was then paying 5% divs. and 
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selling for 125. Exc. earn. are now going 
into prop., and stk., now selling around 70, 
shows great spec. poss. 

National Lead.—Co. has $20,000,000 of 7% 
pf. outst., which may be ret. at option of co. 
any time after Jan. 1, 1910, at par. Co. has 
a plant worth $25,000,000 and other investmts. 
worth $13,000,000; it has no bonded debt and 
could easily sell a 5% first mtg. bond. By 
sale of such a sec. and retiremt. of pfd. stk., 
co. would save $200,000 a yr., which is equal to 
2% on $20,000,000 com. stk. Directors say they 
have no intention of exer. the retiremt. priv., 
but certainly would do so before reduc. com. 
div. This would be not only good business, 
but a moral oblig. 

N. Y. Air Brake.—Rep. of sale of its Mos- 
cow, Russia, plant to Int. Harvester Co., for 
$2,500,000 draws atten. to the fact that stk. of 
N. Y. Air Brake is now selling at lowest fig. 
since panic of 1907. The issue is unpop. with 
the spec. and investmt. community because 
both stk. and all inform. regardg. co.’s affairs 
are “closely held.” The N. Y. co. and the 
Westinghouse have a prac. monopoly on the 
air brake business of the U. S. The patents 
covering air brakes are basic ones, which effec- 
tively bars others from the field. 

N. Y. Central.—This yr. N. Y. Cen. is to 
pay 6% divs. on $223,290,000 stk., against 55% 
divs. in 1909 on $178,632,000 stk. The inc. div. 
req. is nearly"$4,500,000. Last year the co. had 
a bal. of $4,763,000 after div. paymts. It will 
prob. earn as large a bal. again this yr., de- 
spite inc. div. req. and wage adv. The road 
is saving $1,000,000 int. due to ref. of equip. 
notes with part of pro. of the stk. issue; is 
getting a 6% extra div. amting. to $2,700,000 
from Lake Shore; and has a good inc. in earn. 
in pros., having gained $700,000 net already 
in mos. of -Jan. and Feb. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford—Holders of 
outst. certif. for part paid new stk. are offered 
priv. to pay in full in exch. for receipts bear- 
ing 4%. The inc. ordered in various pass. 
rates should bring in an add. rev. of bet. $1,- 
800,000 and $2,000,000 per an., an amt. which 
will be about sufficient to cover total cost of 
wage inc. already auth. or which will prob. 
have to be granted before the labor question 
is out of the way. 

Norfolk & Western.—Prelim. est. of gross 
for March indicate an incr. over March, 1908, 
of nearly 50% to about $3,000,000. March, 
1909, gross was $2,467,958 These fig. are 
about as large as in any month ever reported, 
and net also will be very favorable. 

Northern Pacific.—The co., with $248,000,- 
ooo of stk. and a 7% rate, needs $17,360,000. 
It had earned at end of the eight mos. about 
$15,000,000, leaving less than $3,000,000 to be 
made up in four remaining mos. There is 
little question but that the full sum req. will 
be earned, with a few millions to spare. March 
net earn. decr. $781,184, altho. there was a 
gross gain of $241,203. This makes a very 
heavy net loss for the nine mos, April car 
loading was same as in 1907, when high rec- 
ords were estab. 

Pennsylvania.—The co. has placed orders 


for add. equipmt. consisting of 127 coaches 
for the reg. service and 44 coaches for subur- 
ban service. Contracts have been made with 
Am. Car & Foundry Co. for 98 coaches, with 
the Standard Steel Car Co. for 48, and with 
the Pullman Co. for 25. Deliveries are to be 
—_ so that cars will be avail. in the early 
all. 

Pressed Steel Car.—The Virginian Rail- 
way has placed an order with the co. for 1,500 
steel gondolas and 500 steel hopper cars. This 
is one of the best orders rec. by the co. in 
some weeks. The cars are to be 100 tons 
capacity, and will cost abot $1,500,000. Deliv. 
will prob. extend late into the autumn. An- 
other order was rec. by the co., it being for 
1,000 box cars and 25 steel underframe stk. 
cars for Seaboard Air Line. 

Pullman.—Harriman lines have ordered 
424 all-steel pass. cars, to cost $2,000,000. This 
will give the lines 925 all-steel cars, about one- 
third its entire pass. equipmt. Tlre inc. acct. 
of co. for seven mos. to Feb. 28, 1910, shows 
co. is earning at an. rate of bet. 18% and 19% 
on present $100,000,000 cap. stk., or at rate of 
over 15% on total of $120,000,000 stk., incl. 
the 20% stk. div. decl. in Feb. last. The pro. 
of this astonishing earn. power are more ap- 
parent when it is stated that for seven mos. 
total net prof. of $11,060,352 were larger than 
for all of fisc. yr. end. July 31 last, and with 
single except. of 1907, larger than for any 
prev. fisc. yr. in co.’s history. 

Railway Steel Spring.—All ten plants of 
co. are oper. at full capacity, while some are 
working on double shifts, and books are filled 
with orders for some time. Earn. for past 
four mos. were not only better than for same 
period, but better than for any four mos. last 
yr. No action can be taken for five mos. on 
resuming div. on com. stk., which have been 
passed since April, 1908, because the co. went 
to great exp. in building its Latrobe plant. 

Reading.—Co. shows for March a decr. 
in net earn. of $643,962 as comp. with March 
of last yr. The Coal & Iron Co. shows an ac- 
tual def. for the mo. of $122,307. Earn. of rail- 
way were $1,424,996 net, comp. with a net of 
$1,694,227 in March of last yr. Net this yr. 
will fall far short of meeting int. of 2% which 
coal co. has been paying Reading Co. for 
several yrs. on the so-called loan. Last yr. 
net was insuf. to meet the oblig. and Reading 
Co. had to be content with only part of it. 
Last yr.’s net was large enough to auth. new 
work at collieries amting. to $1,172,000, where- 
as it is quite doubtful if even that can be done 
this yr. The Coal Co. showing little or no 
profit cannot be taken as evidence that the coal 
lands are worth little to Reading as a source 
of inc., as the coal lands for several years 
have helped the railway by furnishing upwards 
of 20% of its inc. 

Rock Island.—Co. will spend $11,500,000 
for improvemts. and equipmt. this yr.—$7,500,- 
000 for equipmt. and $4,000,000 for improvemts. 
Bankers report sale of all the $1,000,000 Chgo., 
R. I. & P. first and ref. mtge. 4% bonds, re- 
cently offered. They are legal investmts. for 
savings banks in N. Y. State. N. Y. Stk. 
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Exch. has listed Chgo., R. I. & P. Railway 
Co.’s $220,000 add. ref. mtge. 4% bonds due 
1934. The Stock List Com. is further empow- 
ered to add, prior to July 1, 1910, $1,494,000 
add. of said bonds on official notice of sale, 
making total amt. to be listed $85,136,000. 

St. Louis & San Fran.—Bankers have 
concl. nego. for $7,500,000 gen. lien 15 to 20-yr. 
5°¢ bonds, which covers needs of co. for this 
yr. $2,000,000 have been sold to French bank- 
ers who prev. took a block of bonds, so that 
there are now $10,000,000 placed and listed in 
Paris. Of bal., a large block has been sold 
to the Deutsche Bank which will make a pub- 
lic issue of the bonds in Berlin. 

Seaboard Air Line.—Directors will meet 
latter part of June or early part of July to 
decl. int. paymts. on adj. bonds for six mos. 
end. April 30, prov. the system has earned it. 
From recent statements, it is almost a cert. 
that earn. will justify this paymt. on Aug. 1. 
At that time two quar. coupons mat. Feb. 
1 and May 1, calling for 114% each, will be 
cashed. The bonds are selling at 71. With 
full yr.’s int. prov. for by earn. to date, it is 
interestg. to spec. on prob. bal. earned by end 
of yr. With but eight mos.’ int. on new bonds 
chargeable against cur. yr., there would appear 
to be a bal. of about $400,000 accum., over and 
above int. paymts. for entire yr. 1909-10. By 
June 30 there should be a very subst. surp. 
which handles almost 40% of the output of 

Sears Roebuck & Co.—It is underst. that 
business is running subst. 25% ahead of last 
yt, and expected will reach bet. $70,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 if present business contin. until end 
of cur. period. It is anticipated that at meet- 
ings July 15 they will decl. a 20% stk. div. 
on junior issue, which would raise amt. of 
that stk. outst. to $36,000,000. Co. has been 
cancelling some pfd. stk. recently, and amt 
now outst. is approx. $9,000,000. 

Southern Pacific.—One of the most prom. 
oil oper. of Cal. est. that S. P. has bet. 65,000 
and 75,000 acres of proved oil lands, in add. 
toa ‘great domain of unproved lands lying m 
the oil districts. It owns alternate sect. for 
some 20 miles thro. heart of the Midway field 
that promises to be one of the largest in the 
world, and also thro. the rich Kern field. At 
present the price of proved lands in Cal. fields 
a from $1,000 to $4,000 an acre. Should 
S. P. sell its entire holdings in the oil fields, 
excl. of those it controls thro. Associated Oil 
Co., consery. fig., the aggre. windfal to shhold- 
ers. would be well above $100,000,000. Al- 
lowing for inc. of outst. S. P. stk. to $335,000,- 
000, to incl. $62,000,000 that would be issued at 
instance of holders of approx. $80,000,000 
bonds cony. at 130, the above est. pro. would 
mean a special div. of approx. $30 a sh. At 
this rate U. P.’s plum, as holder of 1,266,000 
shs. of S. P. shown on books as of March 4, 
1910, would be over $37,000,000. The public 
has had no concep. of the mag. of equity 
inhering in S. P. stk. by virtue of oil prop., 
which have been incl. in the co.’s an. reports 
only under the 14,000,000 acres of lands owned. 
It may be noted now that co.’s fuel oil supply 
is assured for a half century thro. its maj. 


az 


holding of the stk. of the Associated Oil Co., 
California and has under ground on its own 
owned and leased lands an est. min. of over 
600,000,000 barrels. At present Harriman lines 
are consum. about 10,000,000 barrels per an. 

Southern Railway.—The amt. of bonds te 
be intro. in Berlin will reach at least $5,000,000, 
and may be consid. larger. Those who are 
conducting nego. have options on $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000. The co. will unquest. earn a 
liberal bal. over and above amt. req. to pay 
full 5% div. on its pfd. stk., but it is consid. 
unlikely that the managemt. will deem it wise 
to resume div. in near future, as it is well 
known that co. is doing consid. imp. work 
and that still greater activities in this direction 
are contemp. Certain portions of line are 
being double-tracked and it is more than likely 
that surp. rev. will be conserved, 

Third Ave—The Third Ave. Railway Co. 
of N. Y., a reorg. of the Third Ave. Railroad 
Co., formed by int. which pur. the prop. of the 
old co. on March 1, was incorp. with a capital 
of $16, 590,000. The stk. of the new co. is 
divided into $100 shares. 

Twin City Rap. Transit—Earnings for 
past three mos. have been showing avge. mo. 
gains of nearly 11% and over 60% of inc. in 
gross has been saved for divs. As result co. 
earned in first quar. bal. for divs. $409,000, 
which is an inc. of 34% over same period of 
the 1909 yr. Co. should earn in 1910 bet. 9% 
and 10% on its $20,100,000 com., comp. with 
approx. 8% for 1909. There is little likelihood 
of any further inc. in div. beyond present 6%, 
however, for some yrs. to come. The co. 
placed com. on 6% basis only after several yrs. 
of delib. and partly with the idea that as a 
6% stk. com. would adv. to a point above par 
that would make poss. future fin. thro. occa- 
sional issues of new stk. instead of depending 
ent. upon bonds as has been the custom for 
yrs. 

Union-Southern Pacific—Now that fur- 
ther hearings in merger case have been put off 
until Oct., Wall St. will have ample time to 
come to a true conception of an adv. decision. 
The worst thing the Gov. can do is to order 
U. P. to sell its S. P. stk. In this case what 
would stand in way of selling it to a banking 
house prom. identified with the Harriman 
roads, or to a synd. friendly to U. P. and S. 
P.? Surely not terms, for U. P. could make 
them easy. Certainly not the law, for such a 
sale is legal. The only thing U.P. really cares 
about is main. friendly rel. with S. P., and 
only the form of rel. would be changed. The 
most import. change would be in U. P.’s treas.; 
here it would have cash instead of stks. But 
directors do not sit up nights worrying over 
too much cash. (See Southern Pacific.) 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.—Co.’s 12 plants are 
oper. at nearly full capacity, and a large num- 
ber of orders booked ahead. While business 
has been steadily imp., it has not picked up 
as fast as expected earlier in yr. While pipe 
business shows great improvemt. over last yr. 
it is still below an avge. for last 10 yrs. 

U. S. Realty & Imp.—The co. reports for 
March: Gross earn., 762; oper. exp., etc., 
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phi: net earn., $188,616; int. on deb. bonds, 
5,833' surp., $142,783. 

U. S. Rubber.—Of $5,000,000 10-yr. 6% 
coll. trust bonds, either sold or taken on op- 
tion, have been sold to a syndicate and are 
now being offered to investors at 103% and 
int. to yield 5.5%. The remain. $2,500,000 
bonds are still under option to the synd., 
composed largely of directors of the U. S. 
Rubber and will be taken up in event that co. 
needs more work. cap. The co. reports profits 
for yr. end. March 31, 1910, of $5,535,163, as 
comp. with $4,507,656 for prev. yr. Gross 
sales amted. to $56,305,017, against $46,403,254 
and $62,696,165 in prev. two yrs. Total surp. 
as of April 1, 1910, was $7,799,571, as comp. 
with $5,838,639 April 1, 1909. 

U. S. Smelting & Ref.—The adv. in price 
of silver to 53c. within past three weeks (a 3c. 
adv. to highest point in yrs.) is of more than 

ssing int. as affect. U. S. Smelt. & Ref. 

very one cent adv. in price of silver adds 
$75,000 per an. to earn. of the co., so that the 
recent 3c. adv. is equiv. of $225,000 per an., 
equal to 65c. per sh. for com. stk. This adv. 
in silver will compensate for dec. in price of 
—— Annual report shows after paying 
selling exp., repairs, legal exp., etc., co. had a 
profit of about $3,047,000. The pfd. div. and 
divs. to min. stkholders of subsid, cos. amted. 
to $1,706,000. Ded. thus from profits as stated, 
there was a bal. of $2,241,000. This bal. was 
in excess of $6 for every sh. of the co.’s com. 
stk. But note the distrib. First, the sum of 
$810,000 was written off to dep., imp. and res. ; 
next, a div. of only $2 per sh., calling for 
$702,000, was paid; and finally, a bal. of $7209,- 
ooo was carried forward to undistrib. surp. 


U. S. Steel—The placing of Steel com. on 
a 5% basis would seem justified by earn. in 
first quar., which were on a rising scale, March 
showing a gain of more than $3,300,000 over 
Jan. Bal. app. for divs. was $24,191,231. After 
ded. pfd. div. there remained $17,886,312, equal 
to 3.52% on the com., or at rate of 14.08% for 
yr. After all ded. except $5,000,000 for new 
const., there remained $11,532,000 avail. for 
new const., or at rate of $46,128,000 for yr. 
On basis of first quar., Corp. could pay 7% on 
pfd., 5% on com. for the yr., and still have 
over $46,000,000 for new const. if it were 
deemed advisable so to use the money. The 
corp., since org., has inc. cap. from 25,000 tons 
to 42,000 tons a day, or about 70%. Incl. est. 
expend. this yr., it will have spent approx 
$450,000,000 for new const. and extra. replace- 
mts. It has brought about this enor. inc. with- 
out incr. pfd. div. and int. oblig. Chairman 
Gary has issued following statemt.: A plan 
for relief of empl. injured and families of 
those killed has been adopted which prov. that 
during temp. disablemt. single men will rec. 
35% of their wages and married men 50%, 
with an add. 5% for each child under 16 and 
2% for each yr. of service above five yrs. For 
perm. injuries lump sum paymts. will be paid 
based on extent to which each injury inter- 
feres with empl. and on an. earn. of men in- 
jured. In case men are killed in work acci- 


dents their widows and children will receive 
one and one-half yrs. wages with an add, 10% 
for each child under 16 and 3% for each yr. 
of service of the deceased above five yrs. This 
plan will be in oper. for one yr. from May 1, 
1910, and if it meets with success and ap- 
proval it is hoped that similar and possibly 
imp. plans may be adopted in succeeding yrs. 
Also for period first above ref. to there has 
been under consid. a plan for paymt. of pen- 
sions for disabled or superan. empl. and it is 
epected this will soon be put in practical effect. 

Utah Copper.—With closing of yr. Utah 
has made total net prof. of $5,203,004 and paid 
divs. of $2,160,775. Disb. during 1909, $1,464,- 
387.50. The undiv. prof. December 31st, $2,- 
943,626, of which $1,380,928 rep. net avail 
cash workg. cap. March output of co. approx. 
8,000,000 Ibs., is stated to have been made 2t 
cost of 7.94 cents per Ib. oper. ref. and selling 
exp. of every kind incl. Co. earned more per 
sh. in March than in any prev. mo. From 
Utah oper. alone the co. earned approx. $400,- 
000, which is at rate of more than $3 per sh. 
now being paid in div. Incl. the 47%% of 
Nevada owned by Utah Copper, total net earn. 
in March were at rate of over $4 per sh. on 
1,540,100 shs. of Utah Copper now outst. 

Virginia Caro. Chemical.—It is est. that 
the inc. demand which crop disaster will entail 
will create market for bet. 200,000 and 250,000 
tons of add. fertilizers and the great bulk of 
this will be sold by this co., whose field is 
largely in the South. Unlike the great grain 
crops, 75% to 80% of cotton raised in VU. S. 
is grown with help of fertilizers. As the co. 
approaches close of its fisc. yr., the pros. of an 
inc. in div. rate on $27,984,400 com. stk. to a 
4% or 5% basis are growing brighter. V. C. 
should earn for full 12 mos. at least 12% on 
com. Large sales have necess. some borrow- 
ing, but total has not been suf, to oblige co. to 
go outside its own banks for accom. As a 
result co. will close its fisc. yr. with floating 
debt slightly larger than the $2,370,000 carried 
at end of 1909 yr., but very much less than the 
$9,000,000 floating obli. May 31, 1908. The co. 
pays $1,400,000 or 8% on its pfd. stk. 

Vulcan Detinning—An. report for yr. 
end. March 31, 1910, shows total net prof. 
after usual ded. for depre. and bettermts. 
amted. to $208,685 against $182,619 in 1909 and 
$71,152 in 1908. After ded. four quar. divs. 
of 14% and two extra of %4% each paid on 
pfd. during yr., there remained a bal. carried 
to surp. $118,685 as comp. with $56,250 the 
prev. yr., when 34% was paid. The accum. 
divs. now due on the 7% pfd. stk. amt. to 19%. 

Wabash-Pitts. Term.—Bankers who were 
expected to. reorg. jointly Wheel. & Lake Erie, 
and Wab.-Pitts. Term., which prop. are jointly 
bankrupt, have abandoned the Wab.-Pitts. 
Term. in appar. despair. The cap. requiremts. 
are so large and matter so complicated that 
they pass it on to bondholders. An incident 
so rare that there is a great deal of curiosity 
as to outc. Bondholders seldom take their 
prop. Gen. they are offered the alternative 
of taking it themselves prov. new cap., or ac- 
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cepting such terms as bankers impose, letting 
others put the new cap. in. Almost always 
they have accepted bankers’ terms. When 
bankers meet protest with prop., “Well, then 
take the business yourselves and find new 
capital if you can,” the bondholders are likely 
to “get into line.” In this case they have no 
alternative. The oppor. for bondholders is 
hardly as fair as it looks. The Wab.- Pitts. 
Term. is a term. prop., now finan. isolated, and 
there is what Wall St. would call a very nar- 
row market for it. The roads that use it are 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and Wabash, and ii 
they abandon it to bondholders, with whom 
else can the bondholders deal? It is an expen. 
prop. that cannot support itself. It has to be 
supported by roads that use it. Wab.-Pitts. 


Term. is grossly overcapitalized, but it is 
doubtful if it could earn int. on its actual cost 
as an independent prop. What will the bond- 
holders do with it? The Wab.-P. Term. rst 
mtge. bondholders claim they have sec. enough 
to make the bonds worth par; and if not, they 
= disposed to take any def. out of the Wab. 

0. 

Westinghouse Electric—Shipments for 
mo. of March were $2,950,000 from East Pitts. 
and Newark factories, and about $500,000 from 
the 3 subsid. cos., making total about $3,450,- 
000, or at rate of over $40,000,000 per an. 
During March new orders were received con- 
sid. in excess of shipments, while ing. frota 
pros. pur. indi. further inc. in demand of com- 
bined facilities of co. 





Technical Inquiries 


Is there any point in connection with the science, methods or customs of the va>ious markets which 
you would like to have elucidated? If so, write questions briefly and they will be answered in this col- 
umn or otherwise. If personal reply desired, enclose stamped envelope. Address Inquiry Department. 

I@-WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROB- 


ABLE MARKET MOVEMENTS. 


Puts and Calls—Short Sales. 


T.—Vol. I of Tue Ticker, Nos. 2and 5, con- 
tain articles on puts and calls. Short sales 
are explained in Vol. I, Nos. 5 and 6. We 
will send you these three numbers on receipt 
of 75 cents, or send you bound volume No. [, 
containing many other valuable articles, for 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Stop Orders. 


Can you advise me of a book describing 
fully the use of stop orders, aside from what 
you have in Tue Ticker, of which I have read 
every copy ?— S. 

We do not know of such a book as you 
desire. You will find some suggestions as to 
the use of stop orders in Nelson’s “A B C 
of Stock Speculation.” If you haven't a copy 
of this book, it will doubtless pay you to pur- 
chase it. We can supply it. 


Studies in Tape Reading. 


H. T. E—*Studies in Tape Reading” is a 
reprint of a series of articles under that title 
which appeared in “ae a from Novem- 
ber, 1908, to October, It is now repub- 
lished in pocket size, femme in limp leather, 
fer _ use of those who want it as a hand- 
00k. 


Privileges on Fractional Lots. 


Will you please give me the name of some 
reliable firm where I can purchase puts and 
calls on 10 or 25 shares of stock?—T. W. H. 

We do rot know where you can purchase 
privileges on fractional lots. It is not cus- 
tomary to issue puts and calls on less than 100 
shares. 


Buying Single Shares. 


Is it practicable to buy single shares of ac- 
tive stocks like U. S. Steel Common, Amal- 
gamated, etc., for cash on a scale down. If 
so, what brokers could you refer me to who 
would execute such small orders?—A. C. B. 

We would suggest that you place orders to 
buy single shares of stock with your bank. 
As a rule brokers do not care to execute such 
small orders, but if they come from a bank 
they receive better attention than if they are 
for an individual. 


Mining Stocks on N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

N. C. R.—Produce Exchange Seats are now 
selling at $400 to $450. The stock transac- 
tions on the Produce Exchange are limited 
to a few small mining issues. In fact, there 
is such a trifling business done in stocks, on 
the above exchange that it is hardly worth 
considering. 
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Information About Bonds. 


J. E. N.—We think Lownhaupt’s book on 
“Investment Bonds” is the best text book 
available on that subject. It gives a clear 
and detailed explanation of the different kinds 
of bonds and the conditions affecting their 
value. It is intended to cover the entire sub- 
ject of bonds and the bond market in a com- 
prehensive way, and the author is well quali- 
fied as an authority on that subject. 


Cotton and Grain. 


B. H. E—If you will take the principles 
mentioned in the series “Studies in Stock 
Speculation,” which is now running in THe 
Ticker, and apply them to the cotton market 
or the grain market, you will find that they 
will work out satisfactorily. We refer espec- 
ially to the trend, figure and other chart 
methods, which have been and will be men- 
tioned in this series. . 


Study of Statistics and Market Methods. 


X. Y.—It would be impossible in the limited 
space here available to answer in detail all 
your questions. 

We suggest that you purchase: 


PRICE. 
Babson’s Business Barometers. $3.12 postpaid 
Burton’s Crises & Dpressions. 1.52 “ 
ABC of Wall Street wa * 
ABC of Stock Speculation... J “ 


We think you will find practically all your 
questions answered in these books. After 
reading them, if these subjects are not clear 
to you, we shall be pleased to have you write 
us again. We have the above books in stock. 


Official Stock Exchange Lists. 


Will you please advise me where I may ob- 
tain the official New York Stock Exchange 
lists showing daily sales, high, low and clos- 
= ?—E. J. H. 

fficial New York Stock Exchange lists of 
sales are furnished to members only, and are 
supplied by members to their branch offices 
and correspondents in the brokerage business. 
You can doubtless arrange with the nearest 
New York Stock Exchange house to furnish 
you the lists you desire. We believe * * 
is a correspondent of a New York Stock Ex- 
change house in your city. 


Pyramiding. 


I have not seen explained in your magazine 
different methods of pyramiding, with direc- 
tions how to use them, and advice as to the 
circumstances under which they may be ex- 
pected to work and when they might not do 
so, with suggestions as to the handling of 
stops, and where it is better to stop buying 
and close out.—J. B. 

Pyramiding is dangerous business. An ex- 
pert trader of long experience can sometimes 
use this method to advantage, but the average 
outsider would much better let it alone. 


Reactions. 


Can’t something be said about timing reac- 
tions and about too little and too much pa- 
tience?—J. A. W. 

There is undoubtedly room for a scientific 
study of reactions. Professional traders are 
accustomed to expect a reaction of about one- 
half after a pronounced movement in the mar- 
ket, but this is subject to many exceptions 
and irregularities. “The Principles of Price 
Movements,” by Thomas Woodlock, in Vol. 
IV of Tue Ticker, p. 247, has an important 
bearing on this subject. Why not take this 
matter up yourself and make a thorough study 
of the subject, and submit the results of your 
investigation in the prize competition which 
was announced in the May Ticker? We 
should be glad to see such a manuscript from 
you or any other student of the market. 


Correctness of Newspaper Quotations. 


H. C. K.—The time between the close of 
the stock market and the hour when the ever- 
ing edition of the Dallas News goes to press 
is very short. It is not surprising that some 
errors creep into its quotations. The wires 
may be working badly or the final figures on 
the stock market may be delayed in transmis- 
sion. The same applies to any evening paper 
at a distance from New York. The figures 
given in the New York Evening Sun are near- 
ly always correct, though, of course, no news- 
paper is proof against an occasional typo- 
graphical error. The closing price as given 
in the stock list in the Sun is the last sale 
for the day, not the closing bid. The closing 
bid and asked prices are given in a separate 
column. 


Daily Quotations and Volumes. 


I am anxious to get a record of daily open- 
ing, high, low, close and volume of transac- 
tions of the principal stocks, running back 
four or five years, arranged in tabular form, 
without plowing through a paper like the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle—T. H. 

You can find the records you desire in the 
bound volumes of Benton’s Monthly Railroad 
and Industrial Quotation Records back as far 
as the year 1906. The prices are as follows: 
1909—Railroad, $2. Industrial, $2. Both, $3.00 
1908— “ 3. “ fy “ 4.50 
1907— “ 4- “ 4. “ 6.00 
1906— “ 5. “ 5. “ 7.50 

We can supply you with these volumes on 
receipt of your remittance. Current numbers 
are 25 cents each or $2.50 a year for either 
the Railroad or Industrial section. 


Catching Tops and Bottoms. 


What would be your recommendations for 
determining the extremes of prices, for one 
who purchased only in panics? How can any- 
one without special facilities and at long 
range, determine with reasonable accuracy the 
times to get in and out of such purchases ?— 


It would be impossible for us to cover your 
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question in a letter. Determining the proper 
point at which to buy securities in a panic 
is a matter of life study. Hardly anyone can 
buy at the bottom, but almost anyone, by the 
use of ordinary business judgment, can buy 
stocks outright in a time of panic and sell 
them later at a satisfactory profit. 

Rollo Tape in his series entitled “Studies 
in Stock Speculation,” now running in THe 
Ticker, will take up this point in an early 
issue and will doubtless have some interesting 
suggestions to make on the subject. 


Advertised Stocks. 


H. T.—You will make a great mistake if 
you invest a lot of money in enterprises which 
are widely advertised in glowing terms. About 
one-tenth of one per cent. of these companies” 
ever show a return to their stockholders. You 
state that you wish to invest, not speculate. 
Permit us to say that buying this class of se- 
curities is the rankest kind of speculation. 
You might better buy one share of Union 
Pacific or Pennsylvania or some other stand- 
ard dividend-paying stock and pay for it out- 
right, than to buy a million shares of the 
kinds of cats and dogs which you see adver- 
tised in the newspapers.. It is not always a 
question of the responsibility of the concerns 
which are promoting the stock. These shares 
are made to sell, and as a rule the people who 
buy them may as well kiss their money good- 
bye. 

Selling Against Rights. 


G. W. B—Brokers charge 1-32 commission 
for buying or selling rights, i. e., the com- 
mission on rights on 100 shares would amount 
to $3.12%. In selling stock short against 
rights you would pay the regular 4% commis- 
sion on the amount of actual] stock. If you 
sold 25 shares you would pay % commission 
on this number of shares, which would also 
amount to $3.12%4. 

There is an article in the January, 1908, 
number of THe Ticker explaining the method 
of selling against rights, and the reasons there- 
for. We have some copies of this number on 
hand; price, 25 cents. This subject will also 
be touched upon in later chapters of “Studies 
in Stock Speculation.” 


Methods of London Exchange. 


Kindly advise me the number of shares that 
constitutes a standard trade on the London 
Stock Exchange, and the amount of margin 
usually required.—F. L. M. 

The standard transaction of the London 
Stock Exchange is 100 shares of American 
stocks, although a very large number of the 
dealings are in 10 share lots and multiples. 
London Stock Exchange brokers do not re- 
quire margin, the method of doing business 
being entirely different from that followed in 
America. In order to open an account in 
London you must be properly introduced and 
the fact must be established that you are not 
an employee. You must be in business. for 
yourself or have sufficient means to warrant 
the brokerage house in giving you credit. 
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These preliminaries being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, you buy and sell without depositing 
any money, and when the fortnightly settle- 
ment comes around, the broker renders you a 
statement, showing whether you owe him or 
he owes you. If you have profits to your 
credit you can withdraw or leave them as you 
prefer. If there is a loss you are expected to 
hand the broker a check for the amount. 


Trend Indicator. 


I was pleased with Rollo Tape’s idea of 
keeping a Trend Indicator, and after getting 
sold out in January decided that perhaps if 
I made your suggested diagram cover a num- 
ber of past declines, and so get a picture of . 
what declines look like, I wouldn’t always get 
cold feet at the bottom. In February I com- 
pleted a picture of six months of 1905, and 
comparing it with the recent decline, I told a 
friend that the comparison led me to believe 
that when the market started up it would rise 
without reactions, which is exactly what it 
has done to date. The verification of this 
prediction pleases me highly. I have found 
that there is an enormous amount of labor 
involved in making these charts, and in order 
to get anything done have been obliged to cut 
Rollo Tape’s list from 20 stocks down to 10, 
using the following: Amalgamated, American 
Smelting, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
U. S. Steel common, Atchison, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Penn- 
sylvania, Reading. Would you suggest any 
changes ?—D. E. 

We suggest that you cut out Telephone and 
Telegraph and add St. Paul, as it is a more 
influential stock. You can cut down your 
work on averaging, by adding the fractions 
instead of the decimals in making up the 
Trend Chart. 


Stop Orders Placed by Broker. 


Can you send me the address of a reliable 
New York broker who would accept an order 
to buy stocks for cash or on thirty-point mar- 
gin and keep a stop order at three points be- 
low the latest high price, but not below five 
points above the purchase price, raising the 
stop as the price went higher? For example, 
I might purchase at 165, the price might react 
several points, then go up to 167, 165, 160, 
167, 171, 168, 173, 170, then be sold. Would 
a broker be willing to repurchase if the stock 
reacted five or more points, then repeat the 
operation as above? I am in doubt as to 
whether a brokerage house is organized in 
such a manner that it will take the responsi- 
bility of raising the stops without a specific 
order from the operator in each case.—R. 
H. W. 

If you make your order explicit, there is no 
reason why any good Stock Exchange firm 
should not carry out your instructions. The 
broker will repeat the operation as often as 
you desire. Be sure to make your order ex- 
plicit so there can be no question as to just 


how you wish him to proceed. We sugges< 
-_*s * * or *** * * 
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Supply of Stocks in the Loan Crowd— 
Sold” Quotations. 

(1) Is there any way for a small trader to 
ascertain the scarcity or abundance of stocks 
for lending purposes, so as to know if the 
market is oversold? 

(2) What, in the full quotation sheet given 
by the Sun, does the mark sid. mean? For 
instance: 200—83; 100—83%; 1800 sld. 83; 
sometimes the quotation with sld. is a great 
deal away from the preceding or following 
ones.—L. 

(1) It is difficult for the ordinary trader to 
get reliable information as to stocks avail- 
able for lending. When loans are flat or at a 
premium the natural presumption is that a 
considerable short interest exists, but as large 
holders of stocks often sell stocks short and 
borrow for delivery so as to conceal their 
operations, the loaning rate cannot be accept- 
ed as an infallible index to the size of the 
short interest. Our experience is that the 
behavior of the market is a better indication 
as to the size of the short interest than the 
loaing rates as quoted in the daily press. 

(2) “Sold” quotations as appearing on the 
quotation sheet of the Sum indicate that the 
sale was made some little time before, and not 
in the regular order of quotations as printed. 
For example, in a rising market a sale of 
100 shares of Steel may have been made at 
80, and not reported on the ticker until the 
price had advanced to 80%. It then appears 
“sold” at 80. When two prices are connected 
by a brace it means that sales at these differ- 
ent prices were taking place simultaneously. 
This frequently occurs at the opening in a 
very active market. 

Execution of Orders. 

I bought 100 shares of a certain stock at 14. 
Later it sold as low as 1%, and I wrote out an 
order to sell my 100 shares at 154, good until 
cancelled. A few weeks afterward the stock 
closed 1% bid, 174 asked, but I did not receive 
a report of the sale. I called up my broker and 
asked the clerk to let me have quotations on 
the stock, and the reply was “174 and 1 15-16.” 
I then instructed him to sell my 100 shares at 
the market and the next morning I received 
report of the sale. Later, on calling at the 
broker’s office, he said, “We sold your 100 
long at 15 and you are now short 100 at 
I 15-16 on your market order.” I have never 
received any written report of the sale at 15%. 
Please advise me whether I have any redress 
in this case.—C. I. S. 

From the facts as stated, it would appear 
that, while your broker was careless in not 
notifying you promptly of the sale of 100 
shares at 154, you were chiefly at fault, for 
the reason that you did not first ask whether 
your order to sell at 154 had been executed, 
when you gave the instructions to sell at 


115-16. You should first have ascertained 
whether your previous selling order had been 
executed. If not, you should then have in- 
structed your broker to cancel the order to 
sell at 154, and sell 100 shares at the market 
If in placing fhe second order over the tele. 
phone you made it clear that it was an order 
to sell your long stock and not to go short 
then there was evidently. some carelessness on 
the part of the clerk in the broker’s office in 
making the short sale, but in an office where 
a large number of orders are handled daily 1 
is a difficult matter for the clerks to keep in 
mind the details of each customer’s accoun: 
When you gave the order to sell at the mar 
ket, you could hardly expect a clerk to ¢ 
and examine your account to see whether you 
were long of the stock, before he put in the 
order to sell. 
Choice of Brokers—Securing Capital. 
E. W. H.—You are right in concluding that 
the greatest caution is necessary in the choice 
of a broker and in the selection of securities 
to be purchased. We think you will get bet- 
ter results by trading direct through a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange thar 
in any other way, and we would recommend 
that you use every effort to select a broker 
whose methods are conservative, who requires 
liberal margins, and who seeks the patronage 
of the best class of customers. The boaks 
you have read are excellent and we think it 
will pay you to get all the back numbers of 
Tue Ticker. The trend indicator is an im- 
portant aid in judging the market. It is sim 
ply common sense boiled down into such : 
form as to be easily taken in at a glance. 
We do not know of any way in which you 
can secure capital from others with which 
to operate in the market on a satisfactory 
basis. In the nature of the case you canno: 
give security and those circumstances are ex- 
ceedingly rare when it pays to accept the 
management of capital without giving se- 
curity. As to handling discretionary accounts 
we would advise you most emphatically to let 
them alone. Any one who has had any ex- 
perience in this line will give you the same 
advice. Discretionary accounts are a con- 
tinual source of friction and dissatisfaction 
to both parties. We think your best plan is 
to begin with small capital, trading in ten- 
share lots and either use stop loss orders or 
otherwise cutting losses short. Have 50 per 
cent. margin available on all trades. While 
it would undoubtedly be an advantage to you 
to devote all your time to the business, there 
are many traders who secure successful re- 
sults by studying the market out of business 
hours. In one way such traders are in a 
stronger position, because they are not direct- 
ly dependent upon their market operations for 
an income, and this relieves them of anxiety— 
an important factor in successful trading. 
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Legal Inquiries 


In this department Lindsay Russell, of the law firm of McLaughlin, Russell, Coe 
& Sprague, will answer inquiries in regard to all legal questions arising between 
broker and client. Mr. Russell is an acknowledged authority on the subject, having 
been receiver of Otto Heinze & Co., Ennis & Stoppani and other prominent firms. 


Failure to Deliver Stock Purchased. 


Several months ago I purchased stock 
through a broker and paid for it in full. The 
broker has not delivered the stock. How shall 
I obtain it?—T. L. W. 

The customer should make a formal demand 
upon the broker for the delivery to him of 
the shares purchased upon his order, and in 
the event the broker then fails to deliver the 
shares he has a right of action at law for the 
recovery of the specific shares, if the broker 
has them to deliver, or for their value. 


Money Awaiting Investment. 


Recently I deposited a sum of money with 
my broker to be held awaiting investment. 
About a month later he failed, but up to the 
time of failure my original deposit had not 
been invested or used to purchase stocks. 
Could I recover the original deposit, or am 1 
a preferred creditor in any way?—O. E. A. 

The difficulty in this case will be in tracing 
the money, as money, unlike other specific 
chattels, has no identity. One coin is like an- 
other unless it can be traced into a specific 
fund: therefore, unless the customer can trace 
this deposit of money into some bank account 
and identify it and further show that the 
bank acount has not at any time fallen below 
the amount traced therein and impressed with 
the trust, he would be unable to recover the 
deposit. The mere fact that credit is given 
the customer on the books of the broker 
would not in itself be sufficient to allow him 
to recover the sum deposited. Of course, the 
customer must also, in the event the broker 
fails, trace the specific deposit of money into 
the hands of the broker’s receiver, or into the 
hands of some one from whom the receiver 
could recover the funds. 


Broker’s Error on Telephone Order. 


A short time ago my broker, by error I sup- 
pose, credited me with purchase of stock for 
which I had never given any order. He sent 
ine a memorandum of this purchase in the 
regular way, but I overlooked it and did not 
know that I stood “long” on his books for the 
purchase of the stock in question. When i 
received a statement at the end of the month 
I discovered this item, which then showed con- 
siderable loss. The broker refuses to stand 
this loss, as he claims the order must have 
been received or the stock would not have 
been purchased and placed to my account. As 
all my orders are placed over the telephone, 


it is now impossible to prove that I did not 
place the order. What remedy have I in this 
case? It seems unreasonable to suppose the 
broker can place any item he desires on my 
account and claim that I put in the order. over 
the telephone; yet how am I to prove to the 
contrary ?—G, C. 

Under these facts the burden is on the 
broker to show that the customer gave him 
the order to purchase the stock which he 
marked on the customer’s account. Of course 
the customer would have a much stronger 
case if he had immediately repudiated th: 
transaction when the memorandum of pur- 
chase was first sent in by the broker. This, 
however, is not of itself sufficient to shift 
the burden of proving the order from the 
broker to the customer. 


Failure of Broker. 


I put up $400 with * * * and sold 10 
shares St. Paul and 10 shares Steel common 
short, on which I had a profit of $109.87 when 
all their trades were closed out under the 
rule. (1) What is my position now and what 
can I do? (2) If I put up bonds or stocks 
instead of cash, would a broker have the 
right to hypothecate them? (3) I understand 
when bonds or stocks are up as margin and 
the broker fails, all that is necessary is to 
pay for the stocks bought on margin in full, 
in order to redeem the bonds or stocks which 
were put up as security. Please explain fully 
what procedure to take —H. E. 

(1) As this customer was a margin trader 
he is a general creditor of the brokers for the 
balance due him. (2) If securities were put 
up with the broker instead of cash as security 
against loss to the broker on the customer's 
account, the broker would have no right to re- 
pledge these securities unless they were given 
and received under a receipt which contem- 
plated re-pledging by the broker; or unless the 
customer otherwise gave the broker permis- 
sion, either orally, in writing or impliedly by 
his acts. If the securities were put up as and 
for margin, to take the place of money, tha* 
would probably be construed as giving the 
broker the right to re-pledge them, at least 
to the extent of the advances he is obliged to 
make on the customer’s account. (3) If the 
securities put up as margin, or the securitie: 
purchased by the broker for the customer, 
come into the hands of the broker’s receiver, 
the customer, by paying all indebtedness duc 
the broker, with interest in full, can obtain his 
securities from the receiver. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation in the smallest possible space. 
Under each head we give figures for 


T HE figures below give a complete view 


the latest month available, for the pre- 
ceding month (in some cases the preceding 
two months), and for the corresponding 
month of each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 











Money Money’ Cash to Loans to Cash to Loans to 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, 
Prime Prime New York New York All All 
Commer- Commer- Clearing- Clearing- National National 
cial Paper,cial Paper, house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Foreign. Banks. Banks. 
eS Nh Si sacde 4% 3% 26.9 101.4 
_ a 4% 3% 25.8 100.9 we? on at 
March, 1910 ........ 4% 3% 26.1 100.2 15.9 104.5 
Corres’g mo., ’o9..... 3% 3 26.1 06.3 18. 103.4 
” sien. 5% 3% 29.5 94.1 20.0 105.5 
“ a ee 5% 4% 26.0 101.7 15.4 107.1 
+ es 5% 4 25.7 100.9 15.6 105.0 
Bank Balance of 
New Securi- Money in Clearings Gold 
ties Listed Circulation Bank of U. S., Movements 
on New Per Capita Clearings Excluding —Imports or 
York Stock First of of U.S. New York Exports. 
Exchange. Month. City. 
May, 1910 2.200. cecceeccees $34.45 
April, 1910 ..... $114,749,000 34.87 $14,001,387,000 $5,650,725,000 *Ex. $34,180,000 
March, 1910 .... 525,821,700 34.87 15,017,382,000 5,971,198,000 Im. 2,676,900 
Corres’g mo., ‘09 124,666,500 34.92 13,689,794,000 5,075,005,000 Ex. 2,988,887 
“a = a 152,606,200 35-37 9,764,600,000 4,277,020,000 Ex. 11,915,144 
" = Ae 217,753,800 34.16 12,661,631,000 4,994,103,000 Im. 2,754,683 
“i “06 87,211,200 32.22 12,902,156,000 4,358,920,000 Im. 12,456,031 
* Approximate. 
Balance Bradstreet’s Whole- Production Price Production 
of Trade— Index of sale of Pig of of 
Imports or Commodity Price of Iron (in Copper, Copper, 
Exports. Prices. Pig Iron. Tons). (Cents). Pounds. 
REE eR PR a me i. gackaahs oes. ~ +ateae ee 
April, 1910 ..... Im. $853,000 9.11 18.05 2,483,763 12.7 117,477,039 
April, 1910 ..... Im. 19,254,613 9.19 18.28 2,615,261 13.2 120,067,467 
Corres’g mo., ’09 Ex. 2,980,551 8.31 16.12 1,738,877 12.8 113,574,202 
re “ "08 Ex. 45,032,120 8.06 17.12 1,149,602 ORS dgaaeeese 
“ “ 07. Ex. 27,897,706 8.96 26.60 2,216,558 na =: keaarasess 
= “ "06 Ex. 37,061,959 8.29 19.25 2,073,045 ee Keiedewaese 
Net Building Business Condition Winter 
Surplus Operations, Failures, of Wheat, 
of Idle Twenty Total Winter Acres 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Growing. 
SNS. cou 2' 25 tie gee.t SX: eaesnelie °~.. iss eeenemamed 82.1 29,044,000 
April, 1910 ..... 96,319 $62,839,455 $17,752,501 80.8 33,483,000 
March, 1910 ... 17,342 60,845,215 13,628,572 ME rg +78 
Corres’g mo., ’09 281,830 71,435,000 16,825,216 83.5 27,871,000 
‘ “ "eB —s- 413,338 42,115,000 20,316,468 89.0 20,751,000 : 
7 it papa 67,293,000 11,082,095 &2.9 28,132,000 
< 7 PE,» ah omien 61,648,000 8,059,649 91.0 29,623,000 

















The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


N May 3rd the average price of twenty 
O standard railroads declined to 117 
after having reached 134 last August. 
A glance at the average chart on page 
11 of the May Ticker will show that, in the 
bull market which began after the panic of 
November, 1907, prices reacted approximately 
half of each advance until September, 1908. 
On the reaction in that month the average 
reached 104, and from that point until the top 
on August 14, 1909, reactions were less 
marked. 

It will be seen that the average of 117 repre- 
sented a decline of about half the advance 
from 104 to 134. A normal rally from this 
decline has since taken place. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that prices are, at this writ- 
ing, in a condition of comparative equilibrium 
and it is important to consider carefully the 
various factors which may influence the future. 

General Trade.— Up to the end of April 
there was, as shown by the page of “Essential 
Statistics,” no important recession in average 
trade conditions throughout the United States. 
This was natural, as the movement of the 
stock market will ordinarily anticipate trade 
conditions by at least three to six months. 

Certain lines of business, however, sympa- 
thize more immediately with stock prices and 
had a'ready, on that date, shown reactionary 
tendencies. Iron and copper, because chiefly 
used in new construction, quickly feel the ef- 
fect of sluggishness in the investment market, 
as new construction is directly dependent on 
new investments. Hence we are not surprised 
‘that both these metals had, before the end of 
April, reacted from the high prices and sup- 
plies were showing a tendency to accumulate. 
The cotton industry was also suffering some- 
what owing to the abnormal price of raw 
cotton. 

Since May 1st the reactionary tendency of 
trade has been more pronounced. Bank loans 
have become so much extended in the central 
and western states that rates of interest have 
been raised, especially on real estate trans- 
actions. This has slightly dampened the en- 
thusiasm of speculators in those sections. The 
balance of trade is still running against us 
and complaints of “scarcity of capital” are at- 
tracting general attention. It is becoming 
fashionable for our leading financiers and 
others to lecture the people upon their reckless 
extravagance, especially in buying automobiles, 
on the ground that the proper thing for the 
people to do is to live economically and save 
their money to be put into the banks and used 
by said financiers in the prosecution of their 
various enterprises. Bank clearings are for 
the first time beginning to fall below last year. 


Idle cars are showing some increase—not im- 
portant, to be sure, but perhaps indicating a 
tendency. 

This dulling of the edge of business activity, 
though it has not yet reached important di- 
mensions, operates to create bear sentiment in 
the stock market. Such sentiment, so far as 
based on the condition of general business, is 
likely to be mistaken, for the reason that the 
stock market anticipates business conditions 
instead of following them. Of course, a fur- 
ther decline in the stock market, accompanied 
by a further paralysis of investment demand, 
would result in intensifying the dullness of 
business; but, on the other hand, we might 
easily have a six months’ advancing market 
for stocks without any important increase in 
general business activity. 

Investment Conditions.—It is far more im- 
portant to consider money and investment con- 
ditions and in that direction several encour- 
aging events have taken place. The reported 
sale of over $100,000,000 of our securities in 
Europe is decidedly helpful, chiefly for the 
reason that it would enable us to cancel that 
much of our adverse trade balance without 
exporting gold. Gold exports undermine the 
basis of credit by cutting down bank reserves; 
the sale of securities abroad obligates us only 
for the payment of interest from year to year. 

It would be still better if we could cancel 
our indebtedness by the sale of our products 
in foreign markets. Of this there is so far no 
important indication. Such sales must be pre- 
ceded cither by a further decline in our com- 
modity prices or by a sharp advance abroad. 
Prices are yielding a trifle in this country, but 
as yet the decline is not sufficient to permit 
large exports. 

Another encouraging feature is the gener- 
ally good condition of the winter wheat crop, 
the oniy crop now far enough advanced to be 
judged with any degree of accuracy. On the 
present condition, the crop is estimated by 
the besi authorities at 412,000,000 bu., com- 
pared with 446,000,000 bu. harvested in 1909, 
438,000,000 in 1908, 409,000,000 bu. in 1907, 
493,000,000 bu. in 1906, and 428,000,000 bu. in 
1905. Thus, while the indication is for a crop 
a little less than the average of recent years, 
it still represents a fair yield, and other crops 
have been planted under favorable conditions. 

The bank statement of May 14 showed an 
improvement, the ratio of cash to deposits 
being 26.9 and of loans to deposits 101.4. This 
is especially encouraging for the reason that 
an improvement in banking conditions is likel 
to begin in New York and spread westwar 
Money rates, though firm, are far from strin- 
gent. While the hanks are well loaned up in 
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nearly all sections of the country, business 
men have no difficulty in getting needed ac- 
commodation at reascnable rates. 

Political Considerations —Having given 
due weight to favorable factors, we must con- 
sider with equal frankness some features of 
the situation which are less encouraging. Of 
these the most important is undoubtedly the 
dissatisfaction of large capitalists with politi- 
cal conditions. The active capital of the coun- 
try is now largely under the control of a 
comparatively small group of men. The atti- 
tude of these men toward the policies proposed 
by state and national governments has a far- 
reaching influence on financial conditions, and 
thus indirectly on business and commerce. 

.These leading interests have been well in- 
trenched in the Senate for many years and 
have had an influential voice in regard to 
measures affecting capital. In order to secure 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff in the face of a 
hostile public sentiment, it became necessary 
for them to agree to assist President Taft in 
putting through his pet legislative program. 
American financiers are nothing if not oppor- 
tunists. They made sure of the tariff bill avd 
tcok tneir chances for the future with the 
rest of the program. 

But it has proved hard sledding for high 
finance this year. The insurgents have demand- 
ed and obtained important concessions. Fed- 
eral incorporation has apparently been side- 
tracked. The Sherman law remains in force 
and probably will not be interpreted by the 
Supreme Court before 1911. The Taft railroad 
bill was loaded down in the House with a 
series of most radical amendments. The out- 
come of the Conference Committee is still in 
doubt, but it seems probable that the bill, if 
passed, will include features decidedly distaste- 
ful to organized capital. 

It seems to be fear of what the railroad bill 
may contain that has led the railroads gener- 
ally to file notices of increased rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commision. Such rates 
will come under the old law. The roads are 
in a generally prosperous condition and the 
advances in rates are, as a rule, considerably 
more than enough to cover the recent increases 
ot wages of railroad employees. The advance 
in rates is certain to awaken the antagonism 
of shippers. The high tariff and the increase 
in railroad rates will be blamed for the rise 
in prices of the necessities of life. 

Is the conservative wing of the Republican 
party deliberately riding for a fall? Are lead- 
ing capitalists seeking to bring about a politi- 
cal deadlock by stimulating the election of a 
Democratic House? Whatever may be the 
answer to these questions, it is certain that 
nigh finance is far from satisfied with the 
political outlook. 

Future of the Money Market.—It will 
be remembered that it was only by extensive 


shifting of loans and careful management that 
money was made available for the crop move- 
ment last fall. Since then we have exported 
a large amount of gold and the activity of 
our internal trade has shown a further in- 
crease. If business continues good and large 
crops are raised, can New York send out 
enough money to move the crops next fall 
without a stringency which will result in a 
contraction of stock market loans? Appar- 
ently not—and for this reason it seems idle 
to expect any permanent condition of easy 
money unless it is obtained at the expense of 
a gencral dullness in trade. Neither horn of 
this dilemma can be considered bullish on se- 
curities. 

The natural question is, Where is the capi- 
tal? Why are financial interests obliged to go 
to Paris to find a market for their securities? 

First, we must bear in mind that as re- 
cently as 1907 a world-wide exhaustion of 
capital was plainly in evidence. Costly foreign 
wars, enormous home investments in enter- 
prises which would return only a moderate 
rate of yearly interest, a series of disasters, 
of which the San Francisco earthquake was 
the worst, and extravagance on the part of 
national, state and municipal governments and 
certain classes of individuals had depleted the 
supply of saved wealth. 

A severe check to business activity resulted, 
but the recovery was prompt. It cannot be 
said that any important economies were prac- 
ticed either by governments or by individuals, 
except for perhaps a few months. Specula- 
tion, under the courageous leadership of Har- 
riman, sprang up from the very ruins of the 
panic. Prices of commodities have been car 
ried even higher than before. 

In brief, owing to continued investment in 
new enterprises, renewed expansion of specu- 
lation, the high cost of living, and public and 
private extravagance, very little new capital 
has been accumulated. Hence, the languishing 
bond market and sagging prices for stocks. 

The Prospect.—Under these circumstances 
it is plain that booming security markets can- 
not be expected. On the other hand, there is 
at present no such overexpansion as would 
produce a repetition of the conditions of 1903 
or 1907. The prospect for bonds is unsatis 
factory and we see little encouragement for 
purchasers. Investment stocks will rally 
sharply from declines and the investor may 
well take advantage of such opportunitics 
to buy but conditions are not favorable for a 
prolonged bull market. 

The general sentiment of the Street at the 
moment favors higher prices, but among large 
capitalists one hears misgivings expressed 
Perhaps the most that can be said is that opin- 
ions are contradictory and that it is a time 
for conservatism on the part of both investors 
and speculators. 





